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lOTAVORi^I^  WEaTHj^R  RiaDUCES  ■.'ORLD  RICE  CROP 


Despite  an  increase  in  the  acreage  planted  to  rice,  ;present  projects 
indicate  the  world  rice  crop  of  1950-51  (August-July)  v/ill  shov/  little  or  no 
change  from  the  preceding  year's  harvest,  according  to  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations,    World  production  is  estimated  at  approximately 
340,000  million  pounds  of  rough  rice,  or  ahout  the  same  as  in  1949-50.  Adverse 
weather  in  some  areas  reduced  the  harvest  helov/  early  season  expectations. 

World  growers  planted  the  largest  rice  acreage  on  record.    The  1950-51 
acreage  is  estimated  e,t  229  million  acres,  or  3  million  acres  more  than  in 
the  preceding  year,    Tliis  is  a  su'bstantial  increase  -  possibly  9  percent  - 
from  the  acreage  devoted  to  rice  "before  World  V/ar  II,    The  acreage  increased 
in  1950-51  in  all  the  continents  except  North  and  South  America^  Production 
by  continents  shov/s  gains  from  a  year  earlier,  hov/ever,  only  in  Europe  and 
Oceania, 

Asia's  rice  crop,  representing  9.8  percent  of  the  world  total,  is  esti- 
mated at  314,000  million  pounds,  or  about  the  same  as  in  1949-50.    This  is 
less  than  the  prev/ar  average  production*    Most  of  the  estimated  increase  in 
tl'Sa  2^"ear' s  rice  acreage  occurred  in  Asia,    It  v/r^.s  in  the  Ear  East,  hov/ever, 
that  a  combination  of  droughts  and  floods  caused  severe  losses  in  this 
season' s  harvest. 

Production  is  reported  to  have  declined  in  India,  Indochina;  Ceylon, 
Korea,  the  MaJlayan  Federation,  and  the  Philippine  Republic.    Wliile  China' s 
rice  crop  is  ls.rger  than  last  season's  extremely  poor  harvest,  it  is  believed 
to  be  below  prev/aT.    Unfavorable  v/eather  in  that  country  also  reduced  the 
crop  from  the  first  estimate.    There  were  production  gains  in  Fonnosa, 
Manchuria,  Japan,  and  Pakistan, 

The  Indian  Government  has  not  yet  released  bji  estinate  of  the  1950-51  rice 
harvest,  but  indications  are  that  production  will  be  smaller  than  in  194-9-^. 
A  record  acreage  v/as  planted,  possibly  an  increase  of  nearly  2  percent,  but 
serious  weather  setbacks  resulted  in  substantial  crop  losses  in  soiie  areas, 
particularly  in  nortjt^astern  India, 


Rice  production  goals  in  the  Philippines  and  Ceylon  were  not  attained 
"because  of  unfavorable  weather  conditions^    Although  the  acreage  of  the 
Philippines  increased  5  percent,  damage  from  typhoons  prevented  a  corresponding 
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rise  in  -production,  which  is  forecast  at  only  slightly  less  than  in  1949-50, 
v/hen  high  yields  per  acre  were  produced. 

Intentions  to  plant  called  for  a  sulDstantial  increase  in  Ceylon's  rice 
acreage,  but  dry  v/eather  prevented  all  the  planned  acreage  from  "being  sown. 
Ceylon's  production  therefore  is  estimated  at  around  600  million  pounds  com- 
-oared  with  aroroximately  700  million  pounds  in  1949-50. 

Formosa  harvested  a  record  rice  crop  and  a  large  outturn  v/as  gathered  in 
Ja-oaJi.    Estimates  of  Pakistan's  rice  acreage  show  a  gain  of  4  percent  from 
*  1949-50  8jid  v/eather  conditions  have  "been  reported  favorahle  for  growing  and 
harvesting,    Tlie  v/eather  was  favorahle  for  rice  production  in  South  Korea,  hut 
v/ar  damage  is  estima.ted  to  have  resulted  in  some  decrease  fron  the  1949  crop. 

Preliminary  estimates  of  the  rice  acreage  and  production  of  the  surplus 
region,  Thailand,  Burma,  and  Indochina,  indicate  the  total  production  may  not 
vary  greatly  from  1949-50,    ^ui  exception  to  this  may  have  occurred  in  Indochina 
(Vietnam,  Camhodia,  and  Laos)  where  the  acreage  may  have  decreased  to  some 
extent  because  of  the  inability  to  export  last  year's  sur::)lus, 

Tliailand's  harvest  is  forecast  at  least  as  large  as  the  preceding  year's 
hum-oer  crop,  v/hich  according  to  the  latest  official  estimate,  was  revised  up- 
ward to  13,500  million  pounds,  or  1,650  million  pounds  more  than  the  previous 
estimate.  Since  that  countrjr' s  acreage  has  increased  steadily  since  the  war, 
Thailand's  is  the  only  crop  of  this  surolus  area  v/hich  is  novr  above  the  prewar 
average. 

The  official  estiiaate  of  Burma' s  rice  -production  is  not  yet  available. 
The  first  official  acreage  estii.iate  recorded  a  1950-51  acreage  of  9,181,000 
acres  to  be  harvested,  or  about  the  saine  as  the  1949-50  acreage  of  9,191,000 
acres.    Assuming  about  average  yields  per  acre,  Burma  ^'■ould  have  ^produced  11,400 
million  pounds  of  rough  rice  in  these  years.    With  v/eather  conditions  -per- 
mitting good  yields,  larger  crops  than  these  tentative  estimates  may  have  been 
harvested  in  1949-50  and  1950-51. 

European  countries  are  continuing  to  ex^pand  the  production  of  rice.  That 
continent' s  harvests  in  early  postwar  ^'ears  showed  a  pronounced  drop  cor-pared 
with  prev/ar,  but  exceeded  the  prevrar  average  for  the  first  time  in  1947,  ajjd 
have  increased  rapidly  in  succeeding  years.    The  estinat»  of  total  i^roduction 
in  1950  v/as  15  ;oercent  larger  than  in  1949,  and  22  perce  .t  more  than  before  the 
v/ar.    Crop  increases  occurred  in  nearly  all  -oroducing  countries,  including 
Italy,  France,  Greece,  Portugal,  and  Spain. 

The  total  rice  acreage  and  production  of  the  '.'estern  Her.isphere  for  1950-51 
are  ap-:)roxi).iate3y  double  those  of  prev/ar.    A  slight  decline  in  both  acreage  aiid 
production  is  noted  corroared  -./ith  a  year  earlier, 

Tlie  acreage  decline  in  North  Aiaerica  was  caused  primarily  by  a  13-percent 
decrease  in  the  United  States  v/hich  harvests  nearly  tv/o- thirds  of  the  total 
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acreage  of  the  Continent,  Higher- than- average  per  acre  yields,  hov/ever,  resulted 
in  a  United  States  crop  only  7  percent  less  than  last  year* 

The  rice  acreage  increased  4  percent  in  the  other  countries  of  North  /iinerica. 
The  -nroduction  shov^ed  a  gain  of  12  percent  from  the  preceding  ^-ear,  and  was  more 
than  douhle  the  prev/ar  output.    The  largest  gains  are  noted  in  i'exico,  Panajna, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Haiti,  and  i;acre?.ses  occurred  also  in  Costa  Hica, 
31  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Cuba. 

A  preliminary  estimate  of  the  1950-51  rice  acreage  of  South  iiraerican  coun- 
tries, most  of  1/hich  is  yet  to  "be  harvested,  indicates  about  a  1-percent  decrease 
from  1949-50.    Production  majr  decline  to  a  greater  e::tent,  hov/ever,  primarily 
because  of  a  reduction  in  the  yield  -per  acre  from  Brazil' s  very  good  crop  of 
1949-50. 

Due  principally  to  acreage  increases,  the  production  in  most  other  rice 
areas  of  South  America  is  expected  to  shov;  gains  from  1949-50,    The  largest 
acreage  increases  occurred  in  Argentina,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Paraguay,  ap^oroxi- 
mating  21,  43,  102,  and  23  percent,  respectively,  above  the  preceding  year.  The 
acreage  of  Ecuador  and  Peru  is  restored  to  the  relatively  high  level  of  2  years 
ago,  since  last  year  the  acreage  of  these  countries,  particularly  Peru,  -as 
reduced  severely  by  drought. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  viorld  agricultural 
production  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  Committee 
on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    It  is  based  in  part  upon  U,  S. 
Foreign  Service  reports. 
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BRAZIL UlT  RICE  CROP  SmLL"SR       1950-51  l/ 

"he  1950«51  rice  acrea-:^  of  Brazil ^  T)lanted  mainly  in  SeTDtemlDer  and 
October  and  now  about  ready  for  harvest,  may  apt^roximate      500,000  acres, 
or  5  percent  les^  than  the  preceding  year's  record  of  Uj,76o,000  acres, 
according  to  preliminary  estimates  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations^    Primarily  because  of  a  decline  in  .rice  prices  at  the  time  of 
planting,  growers  reduced  the  acreage  sovm  to  rice, 

The  acreage  in  the  central  States  of  Sao  Paulo,  Minas  Gerais,  and 
Troiar/v/here  there  was  a  surplus  in  vevoriedly  was  reduced  as  much  as 

15  to  20  percent  from  last  year.    Price  declines  in -north  Brazil  caused 
some  of  the  land  in  rice  the  previous  year  to  be  -olanted  to  other  crops. 
'Some  areas  of  Minas  Gerai??  have  increases  in  rice,  and  the  acreage  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  is  slightly  larger  than  in  19U9"50e 


BRAZIL?  Production  of  rough  rice  by  States 5 
 averages  19 36-^5 ^  annual  19Ug"«51 


State 


Average 
1936-Uo  :  19U1-U5 


19^8 


19U9  1/ 


1950  1/ 


1951  1/ 


Sao  Paulo 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul  .1 
Minas  Gerais  ,  ,  , 
Goiaz  .  ,  ,   .  . 
Parana 

Santa  Catarina  .  . 
Maranahao  ,  .  .  . 
Rio  de  Janeiro  .  . 
Piaui  .  ..... 

Ceara  .      .  ,.   .  . 
Mat to  Grasso  .   .  , 
Others  «  .  .  .  %  . 
Total  „  '  V  . 


Million 
Dounds 

639 
760 
228 
30 
22 
52 
92 
21 
2g 

^  36 


2^981 


Million 
pounds 

1.232 

8U0 
9U9 

Uoo 

101 

103 
115 

35 
37 
92 

235 


Million 
pounds 
*T7S3^ 
1,137 
1*173 
353 
238 
179 
160 
86 

60 

76 

108 

225 


Million 
pounds 
1,550 
1,208 
1,2^3 
U19 

183 
160 
208 

99 
6U 

102 

121 

2U3 


Million 

pounds 

2,253 

1.312 

1.^59 

595 
2U5 

2Ug 

13^ 

71 

99 
132 

308 


iT    Compiled  from  official  and 


"miofficial  estimates  (-nrelimi 


5,600 


7,000 

nary) . 


Million 
pounds 
1,530 
1,285 

1.585 

kG3 

208 
126 
198 
110 
71 

99 

112 

213 
6,000 


Compiled  from  official  statistics,  exce-rt  as  noted. 


T7  Based  on  a  report  from  Alexander  L.  Peaslee,  American  Vice  Consul, 
Porto  Alegre,  / 


Weather  during  the  growing  season  generally  has  "been  favorable  for 
the  production  of  rice.    The  cror)  therefore  is  estimated  tentatively  at 
SjOOO  million  "oounds  of  rough  rice  compared  with  7»000  million  pounds  a 
year  earlier,  when  the  yields  -oer  acre  were  very  goori  in  most  of  the  areas 
of  production.    The  estimate  of  the  new  crop  is  douhle  the  prewar  average 
(l936~Uo),  and  exceeds  also  the  high  wartime  average  production  "by  a 
substantial  margin. 

Rice  availabilities  for  export  from  Brazil  in  I95I  are  estimated  at 
between  200  and  ^00  million  pounds  in  terras  of  milled  rice.    This  estimate 
includes  carry-over  stocks  from  the  19^9-50  crop  as  well  as  a  sizable 
volume  of  old-crop  rice  sold  but  unshipped  at  the  end  of  1950* 


BRAZIL;    Rice  production  and  exports, 
averages  1936-^5,  annual  19^6-51  l/ 


:  Yield 

I  Production 

J Product ion 

Year 

I  Acreage 

i  per 

\ln  terms  ' 

1  minus 

:  acre 

:  Rough 

5  of  milled 

'  "Exports 

:  exports 

;  1,000 

•  Million 

'  Million 

1  Million 

;  Million 

*  Acres 

'  Pounds 

'  pounds 

'  pounds 

pounds 

'  pounds 

Average: 

1936-Uo  .  . 

'    2,323  = 

1.287 

'  2.9S9.1 

•    1.9^3  ' 

110  ' 

'  1.833 

19U1-U5  .  .  .  ; 

:    3,oU2  ; 

;  1,U09 

;  ^.2S5.7  ^ 

;    2,7S6  ; 

'         83  , 

;  2,703 

Annual :  ' 

19^6  .    ,  .  .,  ; 

"  U,o67  : 

I.H96 

!  6,082.5 

t    3,95^  : 

335  ' 

'  3.619 

19^7  .  .  '  .  .! 

'     U.OSO  ' 

1,^3 

:  5.72U.O  ' 

!  3.721 

!        ,5^6  ' 

3.175 

19H8  : 

U,io6  ! 

1.371  ! 

.  5.631.3  • 

'    3,660  ! 

U56 

:  3.20U 

19^9  2/.  .  . 

U,300  : 

1,302  ' 

.  5,600.0 

\    3,6^  ! 

2  " 

3.638 

195c)   2/.         .  .! 

U,760  : 

1.^71  ' 

:  7,000.0  ' 

!    U,550  1 

200 

^,350 

1951  2/.  ,  .  .s 

U,500  J 

1.333  ' 

6,000.0  ' 

\     3,900  : 

1/  Rough  rice  in  production  and  vrhere  occurring  in-  trade  is  Converted  to 
terms  of  milled  at  65  percent.  •  ; 

2/    Unofficial  estimates  (preliminary). 


Compiled  from  official  statistics,  except  as  noted,-. 

Official  statistics  are  not  yet  available  showing  rice  exports  from 
Brazil  in  195^.    They  are  estimated,  however,  in  round  numbers  at  200 
million  pounds  of  milled  rice.    Data  from  incomplete  statistics  shovr  that 
nearly  one~half  of  the  total  vras  ship-oed  from  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo, 
■'^.xports  of  significance  were  shipmed  from  that  State  before  only  in  19^6,  • 
the  year  of  previous  record  production  in  that  area,    ^^rom  January  through. 
TTovember  195O  export  statistics  of  the  port  of  Santos,  Sao  Paulo,  are 
recorded  for  85  million  pounds  to  the  following  countries  (million  pounds): 
French  West  Africa,  30;  Portugal,  2U;  England,  20;  Africa,  7;  and  others, U. 
I'^iXports  during  1950  from  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  were  reported  at 
12?  million  Dounds  as  follows  (million  pounds) s     Great  Britain,  9^;  Canada, 
11;  Peru,  11;  Switzerland,  5;  and  others,  1. 
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The  volume  of  rice  to  be  exported  from  Brazil  during  1951  depends 
largely  on  the  Governmental  policy  follov/ed  in  connection  with  maintaining 
over-all  food  supplies  for  consumptioh  within  Brazil.    Rice  exports  were 
suspended  at  least  temoorarily  on  December  11,  195^,  when  President  Dutra 
released  an  order  to  the  Bank  of  Brazil  not  to  permit  barter  arrangements 
for  sales  concluded  after  that  date."  This  regulation  is  expected  to  be 
revoked  -unless  the  current  harvest  is  smaller  than  expected  or  world 
conditions  arise  under  which  the  policy  of  v/ithholding  supplies  to  ensure 
domestic  consumption  is  maintained,  ' 

Brazilian  rice  prices  declined  in  1950  as  soon  as  it  became  apparent 
that  favorable  weather  conditions  would  resiilt  in  the  harvesting  of  a 
bumper  crop.    Prices  began  to  drop  in  January  and  continued  to  decrease 
"during  the  year.    The  wholesale  price  for  Japanese  (short-grain)  rice 
first  gi^de  at  Porto  Alegre  declined  from  .^S,91  "P^r  100  pounds  in  January 
t.o  .'^6.25  in  June,  and  rose  slightly  to      .13  per  100  pounds  in  August, 
about  the  time  that  plans  vrere  formulated  for  the  planting  of  the  new  crop. 
Long-grain  (Agulha)  rice  in  August  sold  at  $8,15  T^^r  100  pounds  compared 
with  ^10;.h.^  per  100  pounds  in  Januar;;;-,  and  with  $10.76  -ner  100  pounds  in 
the  cor  re  ST)  on  ding  month  of  a  year  earlie?. 


PORTO  AfSGR"^.;     ^-Jholesale  prices  of  first-grade 
milled  rice  per  100  pounds,  19U9  and  195O  


!  Japanese 

:      ' Blue  Rose 

Agulha 

Month  ! 

( Short"grain) 

!     ( Short -grain) 

i  (Long-grain) 

19  U9  : 

1950  ' 

■  I9U9 

5  1950 

;    I9U9      ;  1950 

Dollars  ; 

Dollars 

•  Dollars  ! 

'  Dollars  ! 

Dollars  s  Dollars 

January  »  .  ,  .  ; 
February.  »  . .  .  ] 

April 

May     .   .  .  0  -  .  ' 

July 

September,  .  . 
October.  ,  =,   .  .  i 
November  ,  .  ,  .  I 
December  .  ,  ,  . ; 

8,88  ' 

!      9-o6  ; 

'        8.9U  ] 
8,37  ! 

I       7^71  ■ 
7-19  ! 
7,86  ! 

8.19  ; 
\       8. Us  ; 
;       8.88  : 
t       8c96  < 
!  8.7U 

8,91 
8, Us 

:    7.58  ' 
6.65  ' 

!  6.75 

(          60  25 

;       6.U9  < 

'  1/  7^13 
1/  7'2U 

6o98 
6.57 

!          6,50  ^ 

9-89  ' 

:    9.89  ' 

9.59  : 

\       9. 08 
i unquoted 
>     ■  '9'.3U' 
!       9.67  ' 
:     10.29  ! 
5  10.70 
I     10.13  ' 
'       9.59  . 

'     9.63  ; 

8,58  ' 

.    .-7.71  * 

:    6.63  : 

\    7.20 ' 

:  6.72 
:  ■    6.70  ' 
\  1/  7.38  - 
1  1/  7.33 
!  7el5 
t      6.79  ' 
!  7.21 

11.05  ;      10. U5 
11.68  ;  11.00 

.   11,30  :  9.23 
;    ii=.2o  ;  8.07 

•     11.02  :  6,66 
1     10,06  :  6.66 
;     10.62  ;  6.95 
!     10c76  :  1/  8.15 
!     11.51  :  1/  8.UU 
\     11.91  :  8.38 
i      llo20  t  7.62 
r      11.20  :  7.16 

1/  Revised. 


Compiled  from  consular  reports. 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul 

The  1950-51  rice  harvest  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil's  main  rice- 
exporting  State,  may  be  slightly  less  than  last  year.  A  record  acreage 
was  planted,  estimated  tentatively  at  62O  million  acres  compared  with 


^.  ll  « 

597,000  acres  in  19^9-50.    Assuming  average  weather  condititms  until  harvest 
in  March,  ahout  1,285  million  pounds  of  rough  rice  would  be  produced, 
compared  vrith  1,310  million  in  19U9.-50,  and  1,200  million  p bunds  in  19^8-^. 

The-  extent  of  the'  decrease  in  the  1950-51  crop  of  central  Brazil  vrill 
determine-  to  a  great  degree  the  quantity  available  for  esqsort  in  1951  to 
foreign  countries  from  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do'Sul„    Because  of  the  large 
harvest  in  the  central  States^  shipments  to  other  Brazil  in  195^  were  275 
million  pounds  less  than  in  the  year  before,    A  probable  rise  in  shipments 
to  these  areas  again  in  1951*  however,  may  reduce  the  exportable  supplies  for 
foreign  countries .  - 

t:-.  ■    RIO  GRAFIK  DO  StTL:    Rice  shipments  to  ' 


J  Average 
•.  State  ;         ::  1936-.!^ 

1  .                           .  •  • 
*                  ■  t 

s    19U6     :  19U7 

I    19US  • 

I9U9  - 

!  1950 

■  ■           ■,.  I  Million . 
^'    ;    •':  "  -;•  pounds 
Fe  de  ral  Dls  t  ric  t '  „  :        1 3^" 
Rio  de  Janeiro  »  ^  :            9  ' 

Bahia.  ...  *  .      *!■         '  7-  ' 
Pernambuco  .  «  »  ,  !            9  * 
Railroad  and 'truck  S,       .'  3 
Others  0  0  .      .  ..  J          13  ! 

:  Million 
:  pounds 
r  .  li+2 
!          •  21 
5  0 
!   -  1 

\  :  ■  ,  ■■  21 

21  ! 

:  Million  ! 
:  .  pounds  " 
I       113)  ' 
!       53V  : 
I        0  • 
!          0  ; 
!         16  ; 
17  5 

:  Million 
!  pounds 

\  280 

11  2/ 

.17 
22 

•     •  60 

;  Million 
:  pounds- 

;       192^  ^ 

t          81  . 
:      2/  " 
X     "  16 
1            10  J 
r.  ■    131  ' 
5  193 

!  Million 
1  pounds 

;  17H 
20 

:  2/ 
r     "  16 
19 

:  66 

5  52 

■  .  "Potal  shipments    s  270^! 

'  236 . 

:       ?35  : 

:  U77 

:        623  ! 

3H7 

Foreign  exports    x        .  yi  \ 

-       :      309  ! 

:     ;  214  5 

■     392  ' 

:  1. 

122 

Shipments  and  '      •  * 
exports  «      0  . :         3^1  ! 

5H5  ! 

UU9  s 

S69  < 

!    ■>■  ^ 
:        62U  :  U69 

if  ■  Does  .not  include  bO  million  pounds  shipped  to  Sao  Paulo  and  Parana  by  rail, 
2/  ;  Not  separately  reported. 

Rip  Grande  dp  S^ul  Rice  .Institute, 
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sLic-HTLY  Larger  th^  LaSt  year 


World  rice  prodaction  in  1950-51  (August-July)  is  estimated  at  342,000 
million  pounds  of  rough  rice  compared  v/ith  339,000  million  pounds  a  year  ago, 
in  the  third  estimate  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  RelationSt,  'world 
acreage  vras  the  largest  on  record,  hut  a  decline  in  the  average  yields  per 
harvested  acre  in  some  countries  reduced  the  crop  "belov/  early  season  expecta- 
tionso 

The  estimated  production  of  Asia  exceeded  slightly  that  of  the  preceding 
year,  "but  v;as  not  so  largo  as  the  postv/ar  record  attained  in  1948-49»  Pro- 
duction in  Europe  increased  again,  and  Oceania's  harvest  also  v;as  larger  com*, 
pared  vdth  a  year  oarlior6    Smaller  crops  than  in  1949-50  wore  harvested  in 
North  and  South  America^ 

Asia's  harvest,  representing  92  percent  of  the  total,  is  estimated  at 
316,000  million  pounds  of  rough  rice  compared  v/ith  513,000  million  pounds  in 
1949-50o    Production  increases  occurred  in  Burma,  China,  Trlv/ant  Japan.  Indonesia, 
•njid  P.?Jcistan,    Smaller  crops  v/cre  harvested  in  India,  Koreai  Malaya,  and  the 
Philippines, 

The  acreage  planted  to  rice  in  India,  including  the  reporting  and  non- 
reporting  areas,  is  "believed  to  have  "been  slightly  larger  than  last  year's 
record.    Such  factors  as  the  Assam  earthquake,  drought,  and  floods,  hov/ever, 
caused  a  marked  decline  in  the  average  yield  per  acre  in  that  count ry^  Pakistan 
also  increased  rice  acreage,  and  production  is  "believed  to  "be  around  4  percent 
l-^.rger  than  last  year*    The  acreages  of  Japan  md  Taiv/an  increased  slightly 
-^jid  favora'ble  v;eather  again  permitted  a  corresponding  gain  in  productions  The 
combined  harvest  of  Taiv/rn's  tv/o  crops  in  1950-51  is  expected  to  set  another 
record* 

The  total  production  of  rice  in  the  3  exporting  countries,  Thail^jid,  Burma, 
and  Indochina,  is  believed  to  exceed  th^.t  of  the  good  harvest  a  year  earlier, 
Thail^'^^id' s  acreage  v/as  large  mid  v/eather  conditions  v/ere  favorable  for  another 
bumper  cropo    Although  statistics  regarding  Burma's  crop  so  far  are  not  avail- 
able, indications  -^.re  that  the  acreage  increased  ^jid  v;eather  conditions  per- 
mitted the  production  of  at  least  average  yields  per  acroo    Reports  indicate 
that  the  total  acreage  of  Vietnam^  Cambodia,  and  Laos  of  Indochina  decreased, 
but  the  yields  per  aero  wore  better  th-^-n  in  1949-50.    Production  estimates  for 
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this  region  roiigo  "botwocn  11,000  and  ISjOOO  million  pounds  of  rou^  rice  com- 
pared with  12,150  million  pounds  in  tho  procoding  ycarc 

Indonesia's  acTeago  increased  and  tho  crops  now  "being  h,arvosto4  n^o  in 
good  condition^    Although  unfavorable  weather  in  Malaya  prevented  the  gurront 
harvest  from  reaching  the  high  yields  per  acre  of  a  year  earlier,  a  nparw 
record  crop  was  produced^    The  Philippine  and  QeylQn  harvests  wore  no%  sq 
large  a§  in  194?~5Q  due  to  unfavQya'bio  weather* 

Europe  harvested  a  record  rice  crop  from  a  record  acreage  for  the  fifth 
successive  season^    That  continent's  production  of  2,900  million  pounds  showod 
a  gain  of  15  percent  from  tho  preceding  year  and  22  percent  from  the  prov/ar 
(1935-39)  average  output.    Crop  increases  occurred  in  all  countries  of  pro- 
duction outside  the  Balkpjis,    In  Frmico  and  Greece  whore  tho  industry  has 
oxp-^ndod  since  tho  v/ar^  the  com"binod  production  increased  from  11  million  pounds 
of  rough  rice  during  the  prewar  (1935-39)  average  to  172  million  pounds  in  1950. 

The  official  estimates  of  acreage  and  production  in  Egypt  are  alDout  tho 
srjno  as  a  year  earlier.    The  acreage  planted  was  ahove  avor-^go  and  w-atcr 
supplies  wore  sufficient  to  permit  high  yields  per  acre  to  "be  harvested  for 
tho  third  successive  season.    The  acreage  in  Australia  again  increased  pjid 
another  record  crop  was  produced/, 

The  1950-51  rice  harvest  of  the  V/estern  Hemisphere  declined  slit'^^htly  from 
the  preceding  year,    A  drop  in  North  Aracrica' s  production  is  attri'butcd  to 
smaller  acreage  in  the  United  States^    Record  acreages  v;cre  planted  in  Mexico 
and  Cuba  and  nev;  record  crops  were  harvested*    Production  increased  also  in 
P.anrjna,  the  Dominican  Ropuhlic  and  Haiti,,  "but  declined  in  Honduras  md  G-uatemala 

The  rice  production  of  South  America  also  is  smaller  than  in  1949-50, 
Acreage  declines  in  Brazil  and  Chile  reduced  the  total  acreage,  although  those 
decreases  were  offset  partly  liy  gains  in  all  of  tho  other  countries©    This  is 
true  especially  in  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Argentina,    In  generals  good  yields  per 
acre  were  harvestedo    Brazil's  acreage  reduction  is  estimated  at  about  6  per- 
cent less  th'^ii  last  year.    Crop  conditions  v/ero  favorable  again,  hov/overy 
particularly  in  the  State  of  Rio  G-rande  do  Sul,  and  abovo-aver-^gc  yields  per 
acre  are  expected  to  be  nearly  as  high  as  in  1949-50,    Production  therefore  is 
forecast  also  at  about  6  percent  loss  th.an  last  year. 

Production  increases  in  Argentina,  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela  were 
due  to  Ip.rgcr  pl'^ntcd  acreages  and  the  harvesting  of  relatively  high  yields  per 
acre.    The  1951  output  of  Ecuador  and  Peru  v/as  considerably  larger  than  that  of 
a  year  earlier  primarily  because  of  the  availability  of  sufficient  water  su^pplies 
compared  with  the  prevalence  of  drought  in  the  preceding  year.    Production  in 
those  countries,  however,  was  loss  than  the  production  of  tv70  years  --^^Oq 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  of  v/orld  agricultural 
production  approved  by  the  Office  of  For&tga  Agricultural  Relations  Comitteo 
on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics*    It  is  based  in  part  upon  U* 
Foreign  Service  reports. 
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FOREIGN..  MARKET  NOTES.  -  RIC]l/ . 

Rice  oitus.tion  in  Pakistan  l/ 

"  By  Isoni  Deshotels  ... 

.Marketing  Specialist 


Pald-Stan  appeared  in  world  trade  as  a  significant  ex^jorter  of  rice 
for  the  first  tiine  in  1951.    Ej7;)ortable  supplies_  during .  the  year  are 
estiinated  at  more  than  300,000  short  tons^  a- considerable  part  of  v/hich 
represents  carryover  stocks  from  the  harvest  of  the  preceding  year. 
.Whether,  the  country  will  continue  to  export  significant  quantities 
reg-u^larly  vrill  depend  largely  on  the  success  or  failure  of  the  rice  crop 
in  the  deficit  area  of  East  Pakistan,  \mGre  90  percent  of  the  crop  is 
gi^OTm,  ■  ■  . 

Acreage  .  and  Production 

The  final  estimate  of  the  area  under  rice  in  Pakistan  for  1950-51 
is  22,3.'~9,000  acres,  an  increase  of  2,5  percent  over  the  21,781,000  acres 
planted  in  1949-50,    Since  the  final  forecast  is  not  broji:en  do\m  by 
provinces,  the  second  forecast,  published  Februar35"  10,  1951,  is  given  in 
table  1  "in  order  vo  indicate  the  appro:':imate  location  of  the  1950-51  rice 
crop.    The  I'ebru^'jry  forecast  does  not  include  the  svjiimcr  crop  of  East 
Bengal  harvested  in  April  l951|  however,  iihen  701,700  acres,  the  "norrial" 
acreage  for  the.,  summer  crop,  is  added  to  the  second  forecast  of  21,640,000 
acres,  there  is  comparatively  little  difference  bctv/een  the  tvjo  forecasts. 


l/   This  circular  is  a  preliminary  report  of  one  of  the  countries  visited 
on  a  special  survey  of  the  rice  situation  in  the  Far  East  conducted  in 
1951>  under  the  provisions  of  the  Research  and  liarkcting  Act,  hj 
Isom  Dc;shotcls,  Marketing  Specialist,  Grain  Division,  Office  of  Foreign 
AgriculturaJ.  Relations,    Mr,  Deshotels  acknov/ledges  the  help  of  the 
Araerican  Embassy  at  Karachi,  and  trade  and  other  sourcv^^s. 
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Table  1«  -  Pakistan s    Second  forecast  of  rice  crop,  19/9-50  and  1950-51 


!  Crop  year    (July- June) 

Provinces  and  States  — -^.-^  ~ 

«         194-9-50  »  1950-51 


;  (1,000  acres)      ;      (1,000  acres) 

«  o 

a  o 

Provinces :                                ]  .  ] 

Baluchistan,,,,,,,,,^,,,,,,"  52  [  $9 

East  Bengal :                         ]  .   '  I 

Autumn  ;  4^530  ]  3, 2/^5 

^Ji^'^e^  :  13,95s      .    :  U,031 

SuBimer  .....»..,.•..  °  . 

Northwest  J'rontier  Province  °  36  °  37 

Punjab   I  ]  329 

Sind  :  1^208  :  1,369 


Total  ■  ;  20,683  :  21,570 


States :  ]  '   [  . 

Bahavjalpur, ]  4,6  [  57 

Khairpur  ,  ,  °  16  [  13 


Total  ;  62  i  .  70 


Grand  Tota]  '         "    20,745  [  21,6^0 


Sources    Government  of  Paikistan, 

The  production  forecast  ii'or  the  1950-51  crop  is  9,113,000  short 
tons  of  milled  rice  (27,365  million  pounds,  of  rough  rices)  or  about  the 
same  as  the  9,119,000  tons  •( 27,3^:^2  million  pounds)  reported  for  19/^^9-50, 

East  Bengal,  East  Pakistan* p  only  province,^ i§  by  far  the  most 
important  rice -producing  area  in  Palcistan,    Its  three  rice  crops  derive 
their  names  from  the  season  in  which  they  are  harvested,  and  arc  knov/n 
as  summer  "bore,"  au.tumn  "aus,"  and  winter  ".ariian."    They  are  grown, in 
different  seasons,  but  are  not  in  rotation  on  the  sarae  land. 
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Table  2.  -  East  Pakistan:    Normal  acreage  and  vield  and  dates 
of  planting  and  harvesting  of  rice  crops 


Crop  ;  Acreage 


Acres 


NomaL   *  . 
;     yield  ; 
I  per  acre] 
;  (rough)  ° 


Pop.nds 


Som 


TransDlanted 


Harvested 


Autumn  .    5,4.90, 500  J 
(aus)   .  I 

o  o 

VJinter  I  IZ.,  301,100] 
(aiTiah)  I  •  * 


ouininer  . 
(boro)  I 


701,700! 


1,347  J  March-April 

,  (broadcasted) 


1,53: 


1,6S0 


1  larch -April  .  July-August 
June-(nurs€iy) , 


July-August 


.  November- 
!  December 


November  . 
(nursery) 


J  December-January;  i^'arch -April 


Source:    Government  of  Pakistan, 

There  is  a  small  area  on  v/hich  two  crops  are  groun  in  the  same  year, 
but  other  cro;ps  more  often  than  a  sc.cond  rice  crop  are  grown  in  the  rice 
paddies  during  the  off  s'eacon.    Oilseed  crop  plantin  s  follow  the  harvest 
of  the  autui'.m  rice  crop* 

p£i.kistan  has  ncnj  schemes  for  increasing  production.  Sixty-nine 
schemes  completed  since  partition  have  benefited  330,000  acres  of  rice- 
land  in  Eo.st  Bfcngal.    These  irrigation,  flood  control,  and  drainage 
projects,  -  are  estim.ated  to  have  added  95,000  tons  to  rice  production. 

The  Gunti  embarJcm.ent  -  the  largest  of  the  schemes  com.pl e ted  -  is 
said  to  have  m.ade  it  possible  to  grow  the  aman,  or  winter  crop,  on  250 
square* miles  of  land  where  this  crop  could  not  be  fjrown  before. 

One  01  the  scheries  is  a  6  year  plan  designed  to  or  in'"; 'under  cultiva- 
tion an  additional  6  mdllion  acres  of  land  by ' 1956-57  end  add  2,o  rdllion 
short  tons  of  grain  to  the  present  production. 


Ex-ports  ' 

Pakis teal's  e:rportable  supplies  of  rice  are  produced  m^ainly  in  the 
Province  of  Sind,  liestern  Pakistan,    This  area  is  the  source  of  the  1950-51 
surplus  placed  at  170,000  tons  and  stocks.^of  about  130,000  tons  from  the 
1949-50  crop  which  are  now  being  exported  from  Pakistan, 
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Table  3,  -  Pakistan s    Rice  er.ports,  imports ,  and  net  exports,  194-^-51 


—  " —  V-V  Ji 

o 
o 

• 
• 

0 

J— J  ^L. j-J  W  X         M  • 
V 

TfTi'no'P'fcs 

e 
• 

■  :     Net  exports 

0 

1,000  S 

—  -~  — 

1,000 

i  1,000 

• 
• 

c 

°    '  short  tons 

74.1  : 

6.0 

;  68.1 

9 

t) 

3-5  : 

22.4-' 

1950  

AB  .  4- 

1951  

:  2/ 

0 

307.0 

0 

:  307.0 

o 

1/    To  India, 

2/    Ex;;-^ortable  supplies.    Deliveries  on  Indian  contract  started  in 

Deccrabor  1950,  It  is  estimated  that  22^400  tons  were  shipped  before 
January  1,  1951.  ,  . 


Sources    Complied  from  official  rjourccs.       ■  ' 

Of  Pakistan's  1951  export  comraitnents  totaling  293,400  short  tons, 
271,000  tone  ucre  to  be  shipped  to  India  and  22,400  tons  to  Ceylon, 
Deliveries  on  these  contracts  throug'h  June  12  totaled  153,000  tons  s 
104,000  tons  i/erc  delivered  to  India  from  licst  Paldstan^  26,c)c;'iO  tons, 
ship  od  originally  from  l:cst  to  East  Pakistan,  -jerc  moved  to  India  from 
East  Pakistani  and  22,400  tons  were  delivered  to  Ceylon,    Shipments  to 
India  have  been  proceeding  at  the. rate  of  approximately  2,000  tons  per 
day,  ' 

The  130,000  ton  carr3--over  from  the  1949-50  crop  of  li'cst  Pakistan 
was  ship"7>ed  to  Karachi  for  storage.    Since  it  vjas  stacked  in  ba;;^G  in  the 
open  for  appro ximatelj-'-  15  months,  it  suffered  considerable  damage,  Manjr 
of  the  bags  had  rotted,  and  the  rice  had  to  be  poured  out,  sorted,  and 
rebag'-ed  before  shipment,    iJarehouse  space  for  storage  is  short|  previous 
to  the  partitioni.ng  of  Pakistan  from  India,  it  was  standard  procedure  to 
store  grain  in  the  open  for  sjiipment  from  Karachi,    Even  the  occasional 
rain  in  this  area  can  damage-  grain  considerably  v/hen  it  is  stored  in  the 
open,  and  recently  stocks  have  been  covered  with  tarpaulins. 

The  quality  of  rice  being  cx^^orted  from  Pakistan  is  simdlar  to  that 
of  Burma,    Under  the  trade  agreement  vrith  India,  Pakistan  receives  &  42  lOs 
a  long  ton  for  mdlled  rice  (S5.31  per  100  pounds).    Maximum  brokcns  allowed 
in  Pakistan  rice  under-  the  trade  agreement  with  India  are  45' percent  for 
milled  rice,  and  30  percent  for  ;;arboilcd.    However,  the  percentage  of 
brokens  in  the  rice  delivered  is  much  smaller  than  the  authorized  am.ount 
and  is  generally  not  over  25  to  30  percent. 
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PakistCvii  rice  seed  is  not  mixed  c.s  it  ±3  in  Indochinr.,  Bury:r.  r.nd 
Thr.llc.ndp  v;here  several  different  yc^-rieties  mr.y  be  found  in  the  sr^ie 
srjiYole,    There  is  no  doubt  that  Pakistan  could  -  reduce  Ir  rger  Quantities 
of  hii^^h-qur'.litj'"  milled  rice  should  L'orl.d  ;  rices  nake  it  prof  itr.ble  to  .  do 
so. 

Previous  to  the  v/c.r  r.nd  partition;  East  Bengal  (i'ast  I-akistan) 
rmj.)crted  rice  iron  Burma  and  shipped  rice  to  nearby  areas  in  India,  Ro 
records  arc  available  as  to  the  qiiantities  enter  in,';-  this  trr.de,  but 
there  was  a  general  movement  of  rice  westi.rards  frori  Burr.a  to  East  Bengal 
and  froEi  East  Benga.l  to  India. 

Shi-:)ments  from  West  to  East  Pakistan 


Although  IJest  Pakistan  harvests  only  10  percent  of  Pakistan's  rice 
crop,,  it  produces  a  surplus.    Sind  v. r evince  norm^ally  has  a  surplus  of 
around  220,000  tens,  Punjab  60,000  tons  and  others  in  good  2'"earr;  20, COO 
tons,  making  a  total  of  approxim.ately     0,000  to  300,000  tons. 

Under  present  conditions,  East  fak.istan  is  a  deficit  _  reducing  area 
and  on].p  in  an  e:-:ce;  tional  3?'ear  can  it  be  self-sufficient,    L'or  Government 
planning  purpcces,  that  area  must  dc;' end  on  supplies  froi.i  .;est  Pakistan 
to  meet  its  annual  deficit,  c.s time  ted  at  220,000  tons.    Recent  rice  ship- 
ments from  VJest  Pakistan,  hovjever,  have  been  closer  to  100,000  tons  r>er 
year. 

Although  East  Bengal's  rice  imports  for  the  yxast  3  years  have  averaged 
con'uiderably  less  than  220,00.0  tons,  that  amount  represents  less  than  3 
percent  of  East  Bengal's  total  production  and  is  a  small  enough  margin  for 
the  Province  vhen  the  hazards  of  drought  and  floods  are  considered. 

Rice  is  stockpiled  in  East  Pakistan  for  a  stand-by  ration  in  its 
price-s'oabilization  program,  .  At  the  end  of  the  year,  rice  viiich  has  not 
been  used  is  r:old  to  India  and  replaced  TJith  fresh  stocks. 

Prices  and  Rationing 

Since  the  East  Bengal  frjaine  in  1943,  the  Govcrn_i:icnt  has  Instituted 
m-easuros  to  insure  a  minimura  ration  to  the  urban  ;  iopulation  and  to 
stabilize  prices.    At  present,  a;  ;ro:djnately  1,173,000  people  are  on 
ration  in  East  Bengal.    Eor  .adjiiinistrative  purposes,  rationces 'have  been 
di.vided  into  three  categories  s     (1)  urban,  (2)  hea\^^  ^'orkers,  and  (3) 
semi-urban. 

Rice  is  rationed  to  .these  people  at  ap;:ro::im.ately  20  rupees  per  ' 
maund  (C7,29  per  100  rounds).    The  am.ount  allowed  may  vary  for  different' 
categories.    The  -present  aut'iorized  amount  for  urban  rations  is  3-1/2 
sers  (7  pounds)  per  person  a  ueek. 
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According  to  the  law,  people  entitled  to  rations  are  prohibted  from 
purchasing  rice  on  the  open  market.    Actually  this  lau  is  not  enforced, 
and  as  a  result  the  Governincnt ' s  ration  program  in  East  Bongal  serves  to 
stabilize  rice  prices  at  close  to  20  rupees  per  maund,    iJhen  the  price 
drops  belou  20  rupees  ;"^cr  naund,  the  price  at  which  rationed  rice  is  sold, 
and  rationecs  can  save  by  buying  on  the  open  market,  many  stop  obtaining 
rations,    iJhen  the  ra;- rkot  price  rises  above  the  r  Ci-tion  price,  consumers 
return  to  the  Government  ration  rolls.    For  periods  of  several  months 
durin,-;:  the  last  year,  o;'')cn  market  prices  wore  below  the  Government  ration 
prices. 


Table  4-.  -  East  Bengal'    Average  m5.nimuiii  retail  price  ox  rice 
(Provincial),  by  m.onths,  194S~>'iay  19^9 


o  o  o 

Month      ]  194-9    .  ;  1950  ]  1951 


°  Rupees 

«  Dollars  ° 

Rupees 

«  Dollars 

•  Rupees 

°  Dollars 

'  per 

t  per  100  % 

per 

°  per  100 

°  per 

•  per  100 

»  mau.nd 

%    pounds  I 

maund 

I  pounds 

t  maund 

I  pounds 

January 

°  25/3 

°     9.18  ' 

19/1 

«  6.95 

»  15/8 

'  5/o5 

February 

°  26/13 

18/10 

°      6.79  • 

°  17/12 

°  6,47 

llecrch 

"  27/10 

•    10.07  ° 

17/- 

^  6.20 

•  19/4 

°  7.02 

April 

'  2t^/9 

"  10. 7,1  • 

17/1 

'  6.22 

'  20/2 

"  7.34 

l^iay 

'  30A^ 

»    11.12  • 

19/- 

'  6.93 

"1/  21/- 

;1/  7.66 

June 

°  32/6 

"    11,80  ° 

22/3 

°°  8.09 

« 

July 

•  29/9 

°    10.78  ° 

21/" 

°  7.66 

c 

August 

°  30/U 

•    11.26  ' 

20/15 

^  7.63 

0  ^ 

September 

•  33/11 

°    12.28  • 

20/6 

"  7.43 

Obtcbcr 

•  32/3 

'    11.74  ' 

18/14 

=  6.88 

November 

'  23/13 

°      8,68  • 

16/9 

6.04 

o  ^ 

Deccm.bcr 

I  18/13 

»     6,86  I 

14/13 

°  5.40 

l/  Prel'' 

■71 1  nary. 

Source  ° 

Governraent 

of  Pak.istan. 

The  price  at  which  to  retail  rice  "0.^:63  a  constant  problem,  to  the 
Governm.ent  of  Last  Bengal,  for  the  price  determines  largely  the  rate  at 
which  rice  is  consumed.    The  Goverravient  is  faced  with  the  fiscal  ;'^-roblem 
of  recovering  the  cost  price  and  e:-qTen?Jes  from,  the  sa.le  of  rice;  at  the 
same  time,  it. alip must  con.'^dder  a  minimuro.  subv^istence  level  for  its  people. 
This  level  is  not  attained  simply  by  the  lowering  of  prices,  for  the 
sup'-ily  is  critically  balanced  and  must  be  consulted  on  a  rationed  basis 
throT'ghout  the  yee^r.    If  prices  were  forced  down,  consumption  v/ould 
increase  and  a  shortage  would  develop  before  the  nert  crop  is  marketed. 
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The  present  Government  rationing  and  stabilization  program,  of  East 
Bengal  calls  for  a  ctock  procurement  of  appr crime  telj'"  370,000  to  450,000 
short  tons  of  rice  and  vrheat.    These  pro^pramed  stocks  are  from,  the 
followin;'^  sources  of  supply °    volimtary  procurement,  235,000  short  tons| 
forced  collection  (from  farms  having  over  10  acres  pl.anted  to  rice) , 
45,000  tons  I  rice  from  V7est  Pakistan,  56,000  tons ^  and  wheat  from  West 
Pakistan,  34,000  tons  -  a  total  of  370,000  tons.    This  ^rear's  fi:,ure  of 
56,000  tons  from  vJest  Pakistan  is  not  firm,  and  some  sources  indicated 
that  it  may  be  necessary  to  ship  100,000  tons  to  East  Bengal  from  VJest 
Pakistan  before  the  jea.T  is  over, 

Palcistan  produces  a  surp.lus  of  vjheat  in  the  Western  provinces  uhich 
could  be  used  to  prevent  hardship  in  East  Bengal  in  case  of  adverse 
weather 4    However ^  in  normal  years,  around  84,000  tons  of  wheat  is  con- 
sidered the  m.aximum  that  can  be  utilized  efficiently  by  the  population 
of  East  Bengal,    The  inhabitants  of  East  Falristan  are  rice-eaters  prim^a- 
rilyi  only  a  very  limited  nuriiber  in  the  urban  areas  eat  wheat. 

Table  5.  -  East  Bengals    External  procurement  of  rice  and  wheat,  1S4S-50 


Year  '.  Rice  ]  Wheat  and  \fheat  products 


!  1?Q0Q  tons      !  1,000  short  tons 

1948                                °  108,826  '  14,037 

1949   o.   °  173,980  *  133,704 

1950                               ;  147,143  :  35,943 


Not  all  of  the  stocks  listed  in  tabic  5  originated  in  VJest  Pakistan, 
Total  imports  of  wheat  and  rice  from  foroi^^n  countries  from  194^  tbj?ough 
1950  were  6,000,  22,000,  and  48,000' short  tons,  respectively. 

Total  supplies  rationed  from  1948  through  1950,  including  some 
wheat,  were  216,000,  362,000,  and  261,000  short  tons,  respectively,  }?or 
1951,  the  planned  procurem.ent  of  370,000  tons  is  to  be  available  for 
rationing. 
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FOREIGIi  MKKET  NOTES  -  RICE 

Rico  Situation  in  Burma  l/  '     •  . 

By  Isora  De  Phot  els 
I'iarke  t ing  S  pe  c  ial  is  t 

Before  the  war^  Du.riia  i.jas  the  \7orldJ  s  l^r';;est  e—rorter  ox  rice.  Its 
exports^  averaging  3p250pOOO  short  tons  annually,  coiiiprised  30  percent  of 
world  trade  in  rice  and  exceeded  the  combined  total  of  the  other  t".;o  major 
exporters  J  Indochina  and  Tha?.lc.nd,    AlthoL"';;^h  four-rfifths  of  its  rice  was 
exported  to  Asiatic  countries,  Burma  shipped  rice  to  all  parts  of  the 
world..    During  the  war,  production  dropped  considerably,  caid  despite  the 
pro.'jress  made  in  restorin';-,  cultivation  in  recent  jczts  the  ;;-.resent  acreage 
remains  bclov/  prewar  and  cx.ports  ore  rtill  less  than  half  the  former  volume. 
Nevertheless,  Burm.a  remains  one  of  the  two  major  eourccs  of  world  rice 
supplies  .and  is  particulexlj  imp  or  tent  for  Asis's  iijaport  needs. 

Outlook  •  • 

Movement  of  paddy  to  mc^rkGt  in  195]-  has  been  good,    Eiroorts  are  from 
1950-51  production  with  no  bacl:.lo of  paddy  Jcept  av.^ay  from  markets'  by 
rebel  activities,    Or';anized  insurgent  o"  eraticns  hrve  been  largely  over- 
come especic.lly  on  the  main  rccdSj  canals,  a.nd  rivers,  but  raidin;:  bends 
continue  to  interfere  with  production  in  outl^nVn--  c.rea.s  and  approximately 
2,6  mdllion  acres  of  I'iceland  remain  idle  'with  little  hope  of  e::tend5.ng 
cultivation  to  this  acrca.9,'o  until  the 'farmers  a.re  ensured  of  safet3'-  from  • 
pilla;;^e  of  their  fields. 


X/  This  cj.rcular  is  8.  preliminary  rc;-^ort  of  one  of  the  countries  visited 
on  a  special  ■s^urve'^'"  of  the  rice  situation  in  the  Far  'East  conducted  in 
1951;.andor  the  provisions  of  the  Research  and  karketin^'  Act,  by 
Isom-  Dcshotels,  I 'f..ii:!.-.tin£;  Specielist,  Grain  Division,  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations,    Mr,  Deshotcls  acknowledges  the  help  of.  the 
American  Bmbassy  at  Rangoon,  and  trade  c'-nd  other  sources. 
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The  reclamation  of  this  land  would  permit  exports  to  increase  2 
million  tons  of  rice  '.ithin  the  next  2  to  3  years.    Increases  beyond 
this  figure  will  be  difficult  and  will  depend  l£:rrjely  on  the  Government's 
abilit//"  to  f franco  v^;uch  undertakings. 

An  increase  in  production  in  'lie  imraodiate  futu.re  would  j^robably  be 
reflected,  in  increoised  e::- orts,  for  the  •  oople  are  consuimng  the  normal 
per  ca-ita  consim  tion  of  rice  and  the  buD.k  of  abandoned  land  is  found 
in  the  ex;:- or t in; j  8.reas, 

Acrea.^'e  and  Production 


The  latest  cstijuatc  of  the  1950-51  rice  crop  (November  1950)  gave 
-planted  acrea^'e  as  9s378,9C0  acres  as  compared  with.  9531^,700  acres  for 
19/f9"50.    Althouph  no  official  estimete  of  the  1950-51  cro;o  has  been 
published^  it  is  believed  to  be  a;  proximatel;^"  the  sane  as  production  in 
194-9--50j  which  is  estimated  at  about  5.7  million  short  tons  (11,4-00 
million  pounds)  of  rough  rice. 

Table  1^  -  ^urma?    Acr©p.g6  f-vnd "production  of  roiigh  rice/-  5-years 

averages  1930^^31  to  19A4-45,  and  annual  1945-/^6  to  1949-50 


Year 


Acreap'e 


Production 


Yield  per 
acre 


1,000  acres      °    Million  pounds  [  Pounds 

Average i  °  '  ° 

1930-31/34-35  ... •  12,770  •  16,118.2  •  1,262 

1935-36/39-40  12,671  '  15,683.3  •  1,238 

1940-41/44-45...°  10,650  '  12,375.0  •  1,162 

o  .  .  o  ■  o 

o  o  o 

Annual  I  ■    "  '  ° 

1945-  46    6,983  '  6,050.5  '  866 

1946-  47   •  7,910  *  8,457.5  °.  1,069 

1947-  4B   s  9,407  :  11,96S.4  ;  1,272 

1948-  49  ..........  9,921  t  10,702.0  s  1,079 

1949-  50   :  9,319  si/  11,400.0  :  ■  1,223 

1/'    Estim.ate  of  Office  of  li'oreign  Agricultural  .Relations. 

Sources    Compiled  from  official  sources  of  Burma,  except  as  noted.. 

The  average  prei;ar  acreage  of  Divisional  Burm.a  for  the  5-year  period 
ended  1939-40  is  given  as  11,797,000  acres,  as  com.Drrod  with  the  November 
1950  estimate  of  9,119,900  acres  for  the  year  1950-51.    Divisional  BLirma 
ccm;oriscs  all  riceland  cxcc-vb  about  300,000  acres  in  Northeast  Burma, 
This  means  that  approxiraatol;;,^  2',6  million  acrcvs  aro  estimr.ted  to  bo  idle  • 
princi-;o.lly  in  t]ie  Delta  ( Irrawaddy-Pcg-u.)  and  Alcvab  areas,  which  supply 
the  bulk  of  Burma's  exports. 
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Some  of  the-  factors  preventing  the  recovery  of  idle  land  and  hamper- 
ing production  are  as  follows?     (l)    banditry  in  outlyin.';'  areas;  (2) 
condition  of  abandoned  fields;     (3)    shorta^'e  of  livestock  for  draft 
purposes;     (U)  land  nationcilir.ation;     (5)    lack  of  an  efficient  credit 
systei.ij  and  (6)    sho:.  tage  of  labor. 

Before  farm  operations  ceui  return  to  normal,  law  and  order  must 'be 
restored  in  iniral  areas.    Considerable  acreage  could  be  reclaimed  with  a 
minimum  of  expenditure p  but  farmers  are  unv;illing  to  invest  cither  labor 
or  money  in  restoring  abandoned  land  to  production  unless  they  can  bo 
reasonabl-y  sure  of  harvesting  a  crop  \/ithout  interference  from  raiding 
bands,  ' 

Insurgent  activities  have  also  caused  farmers  to  abandon  traditional 
cultural  methods,    jor  e:. ample ,  durin-:  the  rainy  season,  farmers  formerly 
moved  from  the  village  to  temporar:^^  camps  built  in  the  rice  fields  so  that 
they  could  be  close  to  their  work..  These  fields  are  often  several  hours' 
journey-  from  the •  villa ;';es,    Toda:-,  farrers  do  not  consider  it  safe  to  live 
in  the  caraps^  .so  they  return  home  each  night j  spending  as  little  tim.e  in 
the  fields  as  -oossible.    They  rv/.y  ploir  the  field  once  or  twice  instead  of 
half  a  dozen  times  as  customary.    They  now  broadcast  directly  instead  of 
transplanting  as  was  the  traditional  m.ethod.    Yields  per  acre  are  reduced 
under  these  conditions. 

The  present  abandoned  land  is  estim.ated  at  1  million  to  1,5  million 
acres.    Broken  dikes  and  the  accum.ulc-tion  of  heavy  jungle  growth  will  make 
large  e:rpenditures  necessary/  to  bring  this  land  back  under  cultivation. 
This  v/ould  jorobably  hcve  te  be  done  through  Government  financing. 

Information  of  the  number  of  cattle  available  for  draft  purposes  is 
unavailable,.  The  figure  of  4.5  million  was  mentioned  as^an  estimate,  with 
a  calf  production  of  over  -lalf  a  million  ^Der  year.    The  official  estimate 
in  1947-4-^^i  v;as  5,209-jOOO,  and  som.e  sources  believe  the  suppl:y  has  increased 
since  that  tiiae,    Prcv/ar  cattle   copulation  was  given  as  ap^'roriFiately  6 
m.illion.    Cattle  '  reduction  is  centered  in  the  north,  a,nd  m.ovement  of 
animals  to  the  south  has  been  diffici^lt  because  of  rebel  activities. 
Shortage  of  cattle  does  not  a-o'-^ear  to  be  an.  important  Ijjiiiting  factor  under 
prevailing  conditions.    Koirevcr,  should  it  be  possible  in  the  near  future 
for  new  areas  to  be  cultivated a  shortage  of  cattle  could  be  a  factor 
limiting  expansion, 

A  land-nationalizaticn  law  wss  passed  in  Burma  in  194o.  Although 
onl';^  20  ceuare  miles  have  been  distributed  offically  to  tenants.,  the  fact 
that  the  law  uas  passed  has  had  a  far-reaching  effect  on  the  agricultural 
economy  and  rural  oi';v:.nization.    riuch  of  the  land  formerly  o'^jned  by  la.nd- 
lords  has  been  tal-.cn  over  by  tenants.    This  law  lim.its  individual  holdings 
to  50  acres.    It  also  I:.mits  the  rent  a  landlord  can  co].lect  from  a  tenant 
to  twice  the  taj:  assessed  on  the  land.    For  example,  if  a  tract  of  land  is 
assessed  at, 4  rupees  (b^  cents)  per  £-cre,  the  landlord  can  collect  only  8 
mpees  ($1.6o)  per  acre  as  rent  from,  the  tenant.     If  a  tenant  complains 
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that  a  Ic^ndlord  asks  more  than  the  authorized  amount j  a  local  coinmittee 
coinpriraed  of  tenants  takes  over  the  adrainistration  of  the  farm.  Absentee 
farmin;_5  is  not  peimitted.    This  has  refmlted  in  most  of  the  small  land- 
ouners  trying  to  farm.  ].and.  Afith  hired  help. 

The  limiting  of  individual  holdings  to  50  acres  and  the  establishjnent 
of  a  rent  ceiling  prevents  land  from  having  any  V8.1u.e  as  security''  for  loans. 
Because  this  Ijjnits  the  size  of  loans  a  farmer  can  get  from  private  sources, 
it  -Jill  hcve  a  definite  effect  in  limiting  the  recoverj?"  of  fallow  land. 
The  money- -3. ending  system  which  made  the  original-  clearing  of  this  land 
■  ossilDlc  has  been  destroj^'ed  by  the  Land  Nationalization  Act,    Land  nation- 
alize tion  could  result  in  better  living  standards  for  form.er  tenants,  but 
will  not  contribute  to  cJi  increase  in  production. 

Small  loans  are  available  to  farmers  3"rom  local  merchants  for  their 
cujrrent  operations.    These  merchants  charge  high  rates  of  interest  and  take 
the  farmer's  ;oadd37-  producticji  as  security.    For  cxaxiple^  a  merchant  soils  a 
farm^cr  a  "skirt"  for  6  rupees  (si)1.26).    The  farmer  agrees  to  repay  the  6 
rupees  at  harvest  time  with  4  baskets  of  rice,  figured  at  1,5  rupees  (32 
cents)  per  basker  although  the  official  price  of  a  basket  of  rice  is  3 
rupees  (63  cents).    Many  farmers  in  this  way  dispose  of  their  entire  paddy 
surplus  each  year.    They  consider  them-selves  fortunate  if  they  have  "wunza"- 

enou.gh  to  feed  themselves  and  their  family  for  the  coming  season  after 
paying  their  debts, 

The^  Government  is  trying  to  overcome  this  system,  by  providing  produc-^ 
tion  loans.    So  far  these  loans  hrve  not  proved  successful j,  primcirily 
because  of  delay  in  governjiiental  procedure,    Before  the  loan  arrives,  the 
farmer  usually  hes  to  borrow  from,  a  mercjiant  and  m.ortgage  his  crop.    As  a 
result,  the  Governraent  loans  are  unpaid |  in  one  district  in  the  Central 
Circle,  out  of  1,8  million  rupees  loaned  last  year,  only  300,000  were 
collected.    Also,  the.  size  of  loans  usually  is  less  than  needed.    Only  5 
rupees  {C/1,05)  per  acre  are  loaned  by  the'  Gcvernment, 

In  a  district  visited  on  June  2,  the  fa.rmers  were  plowing  the  fields 
and  were  already  in  need  of  mone^/.    Loan  applications,  however,  \7ould  not 
be  .accepted  until  June  15,  and  the  m-oney  i/ould  not  be  received  until  somc- 
tjjuc  later. 

There  was  a  loss  of  Indian  labor  during  the  Japanese -invasion  cind  also 
when  Burma  became  an  independent  country.    In  addition,  rebel  activities 
have  caused  a  number  of  farm.ers  to  move  to  towns,  and  many  of  them  probably 
will  not  return  to  the  farm.    This  reduction  in  farm  labor  cor Id  also  be  a 
factor  in  retarding  quick  return.' to  former  production  levels. 

There  are  266  pure  seed  farms  in  Burma.    Of  the  52  farms  in  the  Central 
Circle  (an  area  of •  four  districts  in  the  Irrawaddy  Delta),  30  v/ere  operated 
in  1950-51,  and  20  in  1949-50, 
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-    Approxiinc.tel:^  10  percent  of  Burma's  rice  acree>.ge  was  planted  to  pure 
seed  prior  to  the  war.    The  3^ield  iroia  improved  seed  is  appror.imc.tely  1,1  ■ 
baskets  (basket  of  /;.6  pounds)    as  compared  to  4-0  baskets  for  ordinary"  seed 
on  an  acre  of  good  lend.    This  is  an  increase  of  17,5  percent.    Not  only 
is  the  ji^ield  hi2;hc.r,  but  red  rice  and  different-size  seeds  are  eliminated, 
thereby?-  mprov5.nr;  the  milling'  ouality. 

Exports 

Burma's  rice  ex;  ort  commitments  for  1951  are  estimated  at  15435,000 
short  tons  and  cover  the  entire  ea'QOunt  of  expected  available  sup--^lies  for 
the  year.    This  is  a  good  indication  of  the  1951  e^rport  supplies,  Burmese 
officials  have  a  high  regard  for  contracts  and  in  June  they  were  refusing 
to  make  any  m_orc  since  they  believed  the  present  contracts  would  be  all 
that  they  could    fill.    They  have-  already  found  it  ncccssar;'"  to  withdraw 
some  of  the  ori/inal  220,000-tons  allotment  m.adc  to  private  trade  in  order 
to  fill  Government  contracts ^  e.nd.  it  may  become  necessary  to  withhold 
additional  amounts  from  private  trade  allotments  for  this  yurpose.  Some 
iLVter  supplemental  contracts  hu.ve  been  reported^  made  subject  to  ayailablity 
of  supplies. 

Table.  2,  -  B^rmai'   E^zportd"  of  milled  ric^,  by  country  of  "destiriatiGn 

average  1936-40,  annual  1946-50 


Country  of 
destination 


Average 
1936-40 


1946 


1947 


1948 


1949 


1950  1/ 


1,000 
3f;ort 

tons 


1,000 
shoi't 


India  «    1,766  i 

Ceylon  %       404  i 

Malaya,,,,,  254  i 

Indonesia, ,  ,  %         70  • 

Borneo •,,.,«•»,,.•, ;2/  • 

Hong  Kong. , , , ,  sg/  ; 

China  .s         58  % 

Japan...  .  »3/    117  ; 

Pakistan,  lU/  % 

United  Kingdom. , . , , s         64  % 

Other ■ Europe ....... s       248  : 

Mauritius  %■        30  : 

Fr,  and  Port,  India ^2/  % 

Near  East  .'  ^2/  % 

Other  countries,...;  233 
Total 

1/    Prelim  mary. 

2/    Not  separately  reported, 

3/.    To  Japan,  Korea,  and  Taiwan. 

2/    Included  in  imports  to  India, 

oource;    State  Agricultural  Harke 


tons 

267 
48 

134 
16 
1 

14 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


4B0 


s2/ 


^2/ 


1,000 

.  1 

,000 

»  1 

,000 

.  1,000 

short 

short 

short 

0  short 

tons 

tons 

tons 

• 

«  tons 

384 

0 

o 

o 

555 

0 

418 

;  213 

123 

342 

297 

I  471 

149 

• 

e 

222 

o 

V 

163 

s  30 

53 

o 
c 

66 

0 

e 

148 

218 

5 

» 

0 

12- 

104 

e 
o 

Id. 

19 

'  9 

63 

68 

45 

s  34 

0 

•2/ 

Q 

61 

»  190 

i2/ 

C 

62 

3 

38 

O 

32 

8 

0 

ft 

0 

2 

I  26 

0 

12 

•■i/ 

t  24 

=2/ 

I     ■  23 

=2/ 

t  49 

6 

4 

71 

s  25 

890 

t  1,362 

^  1,316 

=  1,320 

ting  Board,  Burma, 
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El-ports  for  the  .Tfc\nuary-May  1951  period  were  approximately  680,000 
short  tons,  more  than  half  of  which  was  shipped  from  Rangoon,  Shipments 
by  ports  during  this  period  A/ere  as  follows?    Ranr^oon,  /i.51,000|  Bassein, 
02,000^  Moulmein,  57, 000 j  and  Akyab,  88,000  short  tons> 


T  abl e '  3 » J «  Burma  5 


Ric^,  shipments^  by  country  of .  destinationp 
Burma  January-May  1951 


Country  of 
destination 


January  >  Februarys  March 


1,000 
short 
tons 


1,000 

short 
tons 


1,000 
short 
tons 


April 


1,000 
short 
tons 


May 


1,000 
short 
tons 


J  anuary- 
May 


1,000 
short 
tons 


Ceylon...  •    30,115  '    25,122  *    61,601  °  62,151  •    59,158  •    2.38, l/,7 

India  •    23,740  •    32,335  '    35,647  •  56  •    22,745  -114,523 

Indonesia  "    13,005  '     2,234  °    37,853  °  36,4lS  '    45,159  *  134,669 

Persian  Gulf  •     8,322  •    13,953  '     3,254  '  2,952  °      3,433  *  31,914 

•lapan  •  .10,753  '    11,936  °     9,036  •  20,700  '    17,134  '  69,559 

East  Africa. .....  •     3,165  °      2,733  '     1,661  •  1,362  '        '  '0  *  8,921 

Malaya  •     3,049  '     4,524  '     2,264  °  0  •         801  '  10,638 

United  Kingdom. •     2,182  °     8,664  '      5,968  '  4,4^3  "        965  '  22,263 

Red  Sea  Ports.,..  '     1,263  '     1,090  *     2,350  '  36  *            0  '  4,739 

British  Gambia. . . •         775  -     ■  '     0  °            0  '  0  '            0 ' *  775 

French  India  •         740  ''o'            0°  0°            0'  740 

Belgium..,,,....,  =        416  *     1,372  '     4,118  '  1,101  '     1,636  '  8,643 

Portu-^iese  India. ;        336  J            0  ;           0  s  0  ;           0  s  336 

Hong  Kong...  ;         112  i         224  -    "  '365  »  107  •            0  s  8O8 

Ethiopia,..,  i           0  s        956  °           0  »  0  »           0  •  956 

Seychelles.,...,,!!            0  i            0  '         648  i  0  i            0  s  648 

Ireland  '  .       0  i         676  »            0  »  0  -            0  t  676 

Mauritius  ;            0  i         391  5      2,210  2  0  s            0  s  '  ■  2,601 

Okinai^ja  s            0  s            0  i            0  '  0       27,217  :    '  27,217 

Total  2™7^7rTi;o6,212T"l6^ 

Sources    State  Agricultural  Marketing  Board,  Burma, 

The  Government  of  Burma  continues  to  control  all  rice  exports  through 
the  State  Agricultural  Market j.ng  Board  (SAME)  which  takes  possession  of 
all  rice  to  be  e:^-,  orted  at  the  mills.    The  maj-or  part  of  the  .exports  are 
large  shipments  of  mediujn-ouality  rice  covered  by  Goverranent-to~Government 
contracts.    The  shipments  by  private  trade  are  usually  small  lots  of  high- 
quality  rice  for  v/hich  hi,":h  •'-iremi-ura  prices  can  be  obtained. 
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Prices  and  Marketing    '  , 

Recent  Governiiient-to-Governmcnt  contracts  v/ere  concluded  at  £  ^5  per 
lon:j  ton  (C)5,62'per  100  pounds)  f.a.s,,  for  Small  Mills  Special,  ^2  percent 
brokens,  Burma's  principal  e^cport  cualit^^.    This  com.pareG  v/ith  the  1950 
price  of  fc  40  per  long  ton  (05.00  per  .100  pounds)  and  1949  price  of  38 
per  long  ton  (S/V.75  per  100  pounds).    Appro ::ii-iately  one-half  of  the  1951 
increase  goes  to  pay  for  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  bags.    Private  exporters 
who  have  received  allocations  are  presently  offering  S.  M,  S,,  3o  percent 
brokens ;  at      52  (^6.50  per  100  pounds). 

Table  4.»  -  Burma;    E:rport  prices  of  rice  (f.o.b.),  1950  l/ 


Quality 


s Percentage  r 
s  of 
;  brokens 


""Trices.  j&eiL 
Long  ton 


U.S. 


100 
pounds 


Percent  ]z  sterling  dollars  dollars 


White_Rice  I 
Ngasein  Group  (iiiedium  short-gTain)  J 

Small  Mills  Specials  (SMS)  [ 

Small  Mills  Quality  (SMQ)  J 
Superior  Quality  (SQ) 

Europe  No,  3  (No, 3)  [ 

Europe  No,  2  (No, 2)                  '  [ 

Europe  No,  1  (No.l)  [ 

Sughandi  and  Ekarine  (long-grain) s  . 
Sughanki                                           .  1 

Ekarine    ^  [ 

Ekarine  ° 
Zeera 

Boiled3ice  ^ 
Long  Boiled  (Sughanki  long-grain) 
Mil  char  No,  1  (Ngasein  medium  short-grain)] 

Full  boiled  I 

Loonzain  (brovm  rice ) 


Ngasein,  medium  short-grain  (2-12-15) 


Jtaddy 
jjR-eds 


Sughaiilci, 


-  long-grain  (2-4-10) 


iPaddy 
l^eds 
iBrokens  10 1 


42; 

40 

s  112.00S2/  5.00 

38; 

41 

s  114.80s 

5.12 

35s 

42  ■ 

s  117.60s 

5.25 

30s 

43 

s  120,40; 

5.38 

25s 

44 

s  123.20s 

5.50 

15s  . 

45 

s  126.00s 

5.62 

0 

38r 

42 

•  0 

s  117.60s 

5.25 

38  s 

42 

s  117,60s 

5.25 

25s 

'  44 

s  123.20s 

5.50 

38: 

0 

42 

s  117.60; 

5.25 

10  s 

43 

:  120.40s 

5.38 

8s 

42 

s  117.60s 

5.25 

12  5 

0 

41 

0  114. SO; 

5.12 

2: 
12: 

36 

s  100,80 s 

4.50 

15: 

C  0 

«  u 

2; 
/  * 

37 

;  103.60 s 

4. 62 

Brokens  •  '  t 

White  rice  brokens  (No, 2,  3, and  4  mixed)  ; 
.  Boiled  rice  brokens  (Ho, 2,  3,  and  4  mixed) 


27-2/ 
27-2/3 


77.47 
77.47 


1/  Comparable  prices  for  1951  are  not  available  by  grade. 

2/  Nevj  1951  price  §5.62  f,a,s.,  an  increase  of  62"  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Source ;    State  Agricultural  Marketing  Board,  Burma, 


3.46 
3.46 
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Prices  paid  the  miller,  by  the  State  Agriculti^ral  Marketing  Board 
are  set  at  800  rupees  per  100  bav'Jkets  of  75  pounds  ($2,24  per  100  pounds) 
for  S.M.S,,  4.2  percent  brokens.    The  price  of  paddjr  is  also  iset  by  the 
Government,    Millers  must  pay  farmers  300  rupees  per  100  baskets  of  4-6 
pounds  each  ($1,37  per  100  pounds)  in  the  port  area  and  2B5  rupees" '($1,30 
per  100  pounds)  upcountry. 

Although  these  are  referred  to  as  prices  to  the  farmer,  the^"  actually 
do  not  represent  prices  to  farmers.    Very. few  farmers  deliver  their  rice 
to  port  mills.    It  is  customary  for  rice  buyers,  or  middlemen,  to  purchase 
rice  from  the  farmer  and  transport  it  to  the  mills.    If  these  buyers 
receive  300  rupees  per  100  baskets  .(5l,37  per  100  pounds)  for  the  rice 
they  deliver  to  the  mill,  they  can  pay  the  farmer  only  this  price  minus 
their  expenses  of  handling  and  a  jDrofit  margin.    Reports  are  that  buyers 
were  paying  only  about  half  the  designated  price  during  the  rush  period 
last  season, 

Paddy  is  reported  to  be  selling  presently  at  a  price  above  the  Govern- 
ment minimum  price,    Houever,  this  will  benefit  few  farmers,  for  they 
usualljT-  sell  their  rjce  soon  after  harvesting.    The  middlemen  and  specula- 
tors are  the  ones  who  profit  from  seasonal  price  increases, 

'The  farmers  v/ho  deliver  their  rice  to  the  rural  mills,  or  the  rural 
purchasing  points,  may  receive  285  rupees  per  100  bciskcts    ($1,30  per  100 
pounds);    However,  trading  practices  are  sometimes  used  hj  the  buyers  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  farmer.    In  the  rush  season,  v/hen  there  is  a 
stead^r  laovcrent  of  paddy,  m-illers  may  stop  buying,  stating  that  they  have 
all  they  can  hanclle.    Farmers  cannot  very  \jell  take  their  rice  back  home, 
so  they  have  to  sell  it  for  what  they  can  get.    Some  buyers  pay  the  285 
rupees,  but  use  baskets  with  a  capacity  of  50  rather  than  4.6  pounds," 
There  is  also  the  problem  of  taxes  imposed  by  the  rebels «    In  many  areas 
they  have  established  control  points  where  they  collect'  taxes  from  GithDit 
the  farmer  or  the  buyer  on  paddy  moving  through. 

The  State  Agricultural  Marketing  Board  is  attem.pting  to  overcome 
these  abuses  and  insure  the  miniimjju  Government  price  to  farmers.  They 
require  mdllers  to  obtain  certificates  signed  by  village  organizations, 
stating  that  they  have  paid  the  Government  price.    The  SAl^'IB  v/ill  purchase 
from  the  millers  only  an  amount  equal  to  the  calculated  milling  yield  of 
the  paddy,  covered  by  certificates  held  by  the  millers.    The  SAI^IB  also 
has  a  plan  for  establishing  its  o\m  purchasing  points  in  the  rural  areas 
where  they  would  buy  the  paddy  for  285  rupees  per  1.00  baskets  (^^1,30  per 
100  pounds)  when  the  price  offered  by  buyers  drops  below  that  level. 
Although  the  SAME  is  reported  to  have  purchased  little  rice  so  far,  its 
efforts  have  helped  to  acquaint  farmers  v/ith  prices  and  place  them  in  a 
better  bargaining  position.    Officials  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  . 
admitted  that  the  Government-estsblished  prices  on  paddy  are  difficult 
to  enforce  and  indicated  that  a  price  differential  should  be  established 
to  encourage  farmers  to  produce  better-quality  paddy. 

Expenses  incurred  by  SAME  include  the  cost'  of  rice  from  millers,  the 
e^rport  to.x,  handj.lng  expenses,  and  bogs  vjhich  were  currently-  reported  to 
total  around  327  rupees  per  long  ton  or  $3,07  per  100  pounds. 
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The  SAllB  has  other  expenses  in  connection  v;ith  the  procurement  of 
rice,  hint  no  fir^ires  were  3'iven  for  the  cost  of  these  operations.  Some 
of  these  additional  e^qDonscs  are  connected  with  the  transportation  of 
milled  rice,  vjhich  is  pui^chasod  upcountry  by  SAME'  to  Ran^'con  at  SAiIB 
expense  I  the  provision  of  guards  for  buyers  moving  rice  in  areas  subject 
to  rebel  raids j  and  the  operation  of  the  SAIIB  price  stabilization  programs. 
When  the  price  of  padd^-  fall,s    below  the  Government  price  of  285  rupees  pc-r 
100  baskets  (01.3O  per  100  pounds)  in  the  upcoimtry  areas,  SkW  starts 
bu^ang.    The  cost  of  transporting  this  paddy  to  the  i-iills  msLj  be  high.  In 
such  cases,  SAl^'IB  v/ould  take  a  considcrabli.  loss  v/hen  delivering  paddy  to 
upcountry  mills  at  205  rupees  or  to  port  mills  at  300  rupees  (1,37  per  100 
pounds ) , 

Local  retail  prices  are  not  set  by  the  Government,  but  v/hen  prices 
rise  above  a  certain  level,  SAME  releases  milled  rice  in  urban  areas  in 
order  to  lower  prices. 

The  Government  derives  a  m-ajor  protion  of  its  revenue  from  profits 
accuring  on  the  sale  of  rice,  and  the  farmer  has  little  share  in  the 
current  prices  received  for  exports,    Abnonaal  military  budgets,  hov/ever, 
play  an  important  role  in  present'  expenditures.    These  also  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  rice  e:q5orts,  for  security  must  be  maintained  in  farm  areas 
in  order  to  permit  increased  production  and  larger  exports, 

Millinj^  and  Storage 

The  present  number  of  mills  in  Burma  is  reported  a::  735,  which 
compares  v/ith  a  prev/ar  fig-ure  of  637,    The  mills  could  probably  turn  out 
considerably  more  rice  than  at  present,  since  current  production  does  not 
supply  enough  paddy  to  keep  all  the  mills  operating  full  time. 

The  largest  concentration  of  rice  mills  is  on  canals  in  the  Rangoon 
area,  i/here  there  is  a  milling  capacitor  of  6,000  tons  per  day,  but  other 
ports  are  also  important  mdllii"' ;  centers  and  sm.all  mills  are  found  scat- 
tered throughout  the  country.    There  is  one  large  mill  with  a  capacity 
of  500  tons  per  day  in  East  Rangoon, 

In  June  1951,  the  warehouses  of  these  mills  were  filled  to  capacity 
with  milled  rice.    Bran  v/as  being  stored  outside,  sheltered  by  lean-tos. 
The  manager  of  one  mdll  stated  that  stocks  of  -pB-ddj  at  mill  and  in  ware- 
houses upcountry  were  adequate  to  keep  his  mdll  operating  until  next 
December  when  the  new  rice  would  bo  available. 

Most  mills  have  purchased  paddy  supplies  for  the  season,  and  little 
rice  is  being  sold  at  the  r>resent  time.    Milling  is  very  coiapetitive,  and 
the  margin  allowed  by  wSAMB  is  figured  close. 

Millers  use  various  means  to  make  a  -^^rofit  under  SAl^iB  controls  as 
their  m^argin  for  milling  is  re;"orted  limited,    Taej  also  usually  stock 
up  on  rice  early  in  the  season  when  prices  are  low,  and  much  of  their 
iDr'ofit  is  m.ade  through  s:oeculati.on  on  these  stocks. 
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Most  of  the  mills  are  old  and  less  efficient  than  new  mills.  Whether 
it  would  ]i)e  an  economical  investment  to.  replace  these  mdlls  with  new  ones 
is  under  study.    The  Government  is  considering  financing  a  pilot  mill  for 
this  purpose. 

Mills  arc  run  by  steam  and  hulls  are  used  as  fuel.    At  one  of  the 
mills  visited,  a  generator  ^^^as  connjDctcd  to  the  steani'  engine  for  the 
purpose  of  runnin^^;  a  second  mill  100    yards  av/ay,    At  first  this  seemed 
like  a  good  idea,,  but  the  first  mill  did  not  hr.ve  enough  hulls  to  run  the 
boilers.    Since  hulls  ahd  to  bo  bagged  and  transported  from  the  second 
mill  to  the  boilers  of  the  first,  a  steam  engine  at  each  mill  would"  pro- 
bably have  been  advisable. 

The  principal  grade  of  rice  being  produced  is  S,M,S-,  (Small  Mills 
Special),  L,2  percent  brokens.    Parboiled  rice  representes  about  25  per- 
cent to  the  total  exports. 

The  percentage  of  rice  and  rice  products  obtained  from  milling  at 
the, mills  visited  was  given  for  S.M,S. ,       percent  brokens,  as  follows; 
rice,  63.5;  brokens,  3^9|  bran  and  polish,  6,4-1  and  hulls  and  foreign 
material,  26,2  percent. 
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Rice  Situation  in  Indochina  i/ 

Isom  Deshotels 
Marketing  Specialist 


The  forraer  States  o.f  French  Indochina  are  nov^  divided  into  three 
associated  states  oi  the  French  TJnion»    They  are  (1)  the  Kingdom  of 
Cambodia,  formerly  kno^n  as  the  St.ates  of  Ca.iibodia;'  (2)  the  Kingdom  of 
Laos,  formerly  the  State  of  J^os;  (3)  the  State  of  Vietnam,  noT.r  made  up 
of  the  folloT7in^  three  states:    .South  , Viet  nam,  formerly  Cochinchina; 


Central  Vietnam,  form.erly  Arciam^ 


lorth  Vietnam.,  formerly  Tonkin, 


Before  the  rrar  French  Indochina  in  some  years  ranlzed  next  to  Burma 


as  the  second  lar^^est . e:qporter  of 


Exports  averaged  1, 5>  million 


short  tons  annr.allj  in  the  1^^33-39  pr'ru'ar  period.  Althoiir:h  the  largest 
quantities  T;sre  shipped  to  France  and  Fr::nch  possessions  in  Africa 


,  over 


one-third,  or  more  thai;  current  annual  exports,  ivas  exported.,  to  the  other 
countries 'of  Asia,  p  ■ 

During-  '.Toi'ld  ITar  II,  the  rice  prpduc-tion  of  Fi'ench  Indochina  dropped 
to"  less  than  73'  percent  of  the  former  output <,    Since  the  beg-inning  of  the 
postwar  period,  insurgenb  activitiot^  have  prevented  a  restoration  of 
Indochina's  rice  acreage  ttnd  h-avc  continued  to  restrict  cjqDorts  to  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  prewa,r  level. 


1/  This  circular  is  a  preliminary  report  of  one  of  the  comtries  visited 
on  a  special  survey  -of,  the  rice  situation  in  the  Far  East  conducted  in 
1931,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Research  and  Earkc-ting  Act^  by 
Isom  Deshotels,  Marketing  Specialist,  Grain  Division,  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations.    Mr,  Deshotels  acknovv'lodges  the  help  of  the 
Amcricrji  Legation  at  Saigon,  rnd  trade  raid  other  sources* 


Acreage  and  Production 


Up  to  1.9)46,  rice  statistics  were  published  regularly  by  the  Rice 
Office  of  Indochina.    These  records  are  complete,  except  for  Laos,  and 
are  considered  fairly  accurate^     In  19)46,  the  responsibility  for  rice 
statistics  was  shifted  to  the  three  respective  Governments*    Because  of 
unsettled  conditions  in  many  areas,  the  statistics  available  since  19^6 
are  based  on  reports  from  the  provincial  offices  instead  of  the  villageSj 
and  are  only  estimates^    They  deal  principally  with  Cambodia  and  the 
State  of  South  Vietnam  (Cochinchina)  in  Vietnaia,    No  estimates  have  been 
made  for  Laos,  iThich  is  considered  relatively  uniiiiportant  as  a  rice 
producer* 

Because  the  rebel  forces  hold  3ome  areas  and  raidinr;  bands  operate 
in  others,  estimates  of  Indochina's  rice  acreage  in  1950-51  '-^o  not  cover 
the  whole  country,  '  However,  they  are  available  for  the  principal  prooai^- 
ing  areas  «  Cambodia  and  South. Vietnam  (see  table  ■!)» 

Table  1#  -  Indochina:    Acreage  and  production  of  rough  rice 
in  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  average  193)4-35  to  1938-39, 

annual  19)49-  50  and  1950-51 


South 

Vietnam  I 

Cambodia 

Year  , 

i   i 

Acreage 

•Production; 

Acreage  < 

.Production 

;    1, 000 

■*i —  ^  f 

:  Million  : 

1,000  ! 

;  Million 

'  acres 

pounds  ' 

acres 

'  pounds 

Average:    193)^-35  to  1938-3,9*»' 

!  5,231 
•  2,9lj.3 
!  2,723 

I  I 

:  6,7U5*6  : 

t  3>la9*3  J 
:  2,159*2  : 

1,9)^0  ! 

2,5)45  ' 
2,601;  1 

t  l,6o9*S 
'  2,6u9»6 
2,872*6 

1950— 31» •••••••••••♦♦«  »••«>•**•" 

Source:    Rice  Office  of  Indochina* 

Before  the  war,  Indochina  produced  approximately  7*5  million  short 
tons  of  rough  rice  per  year  (15,000  inxilion  pounds)*    Cajnbodia  and 
Cochinchina,  Td.  th  only  one- third  of  the  country/' 's  population, produced 
over  5^^  percent  of  the  total  rice  crop  and  r/ere  the  source  of  Indochina's 
e:cport  supplies*    Laos  and  Annam  generally  consuiaed  domestic  production, 
and  Tonkin  imported  rice  in  years  of  poor  harvests* 

In  Cambodia,  which  has  been  little  disturbed  by  the  war,  present 
production  is  above  the  193)4-35  through  1938-39  a^'"era;;;e  and  about  equal 
to  production  in  1938-39,  the  best  prewar  year*.    A  different  situation 
prevails  in  South  Vietnam  (Cochinchina),  v/here  rebel  activities  have 
caused  a  great  reduction  in  acreage  and  production  of  rice*     Here,  pro- 
duction in  1950-51  is  estimated  at  approximately  one-half  the  average 
for  193)4-35  through  1938- 39# 


Large  tracts  of  laiid  are  idle  in  the  Transbassac  region  south  and 
west,  of  the  Bassac  branch  of  the  Mekong  River  in  South  Vietnam*  This 
important  area  has  been  under  control  of  the  rebels  since  191^6,  and  under 
miJi-tary  blockade  by  the  French  sinc^  January  19U9«    Even  if  hostilities 
should  suddenly  come  to  an  end^  it  would  talce -en estimated  3  years  to 
restore  acreage  to  the  prewar  level,  and  even  longer  to  restore  prewar 
yields*  ..This  area,  originally  a  sal.t  marsh,  was  developed  and  brought 
under  rice  cultivation  by  the  French  who  built  a  system  of  canals  to 
provide  water  for  leaching  out  the  salt,  for  irrigation,  and  for  trans- 
portation of  paddy.    These  canals  are  now  silted  so  that  they  ivill  have 
to  be  vrorked  over  before  they  can  be  used  again  for  these  purposes.  Salt 
has  accu:?.ulated  on  the  fallow  fields,  and  restoration  of  land  for  rice 
cultivation,  when  started,  will  be  gradual. 

Exports 


In  Indochina  (Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos)  the  rebel,  or  Viet  Minh 
forces  control  the  most  important  rice-e:qDorting  area,  and  the  Cambodian 
and  Vietnam  Governments  control  the  ports  and  facilities  through  v/nich 
these  supplies  must  pass  to  the  outside  world* 

A  large  part  of  South  Vietnam  (Chochinchina),  Indochina's  most 
import  exporting  State  in  prewar  days,  continues  to  be  under  Viet  Minh 
control  and  subject  to  harassment,     Over  1  million  short  tons  Of 
Indochina's  pre'..ar  e:qDorts  were  provided  by  this  States  of  this  amount, 
855^000  tons,  or  about  one-half  of  Indochina's  exports,  came  from  the 
Transbassac  area*    The  area  north  of  the  Bassac  River,  kno?m  as  the 
Cisbassac,  is  nov^  under  Government  control,  but  the  most  important  area  - 
the  Transbassac  is  still  in  rebel  hands,  .  .. 

Table  2,  -  Indochina:    Exports  of  rice  and  rice  products, 

•■gross  weight,  1935-50      ■•  '  ■ 


.  Year  j 

.Quantity  , 

.  lear 

,  Quantity, 

,  Quantity 

1939«    •  •  •.  •  • 

'  1,000 
;  short  tons 

!  19U0..'<.. 
:  19lj.l..., 
19i|2,,.. 

r;i+3....: 

i9i;U....; 

•    ,  1,000  ' 
.short  tow 

:  i9ii5#..- 

;  19U6,.,,. 

19^7..... 

.  'I9I18.,,,; 

-  19'5'o..,*' 

1,000 
.short  tons 

:  '    1,92?  • 
:  1,9U3 

1^679  . 

1,162 

:  -'1,7118 

;  ■  i,oiii 
1.07)4  . 
1A29.  ; 

5;^o  ; 

;  50 
120 
100 

257 
170 

133 

"    '    '  '   "■ —    .    I    ^  ^       I   »   ■  N 

Source:    OustoiriS,  3.tatistics,    '   ■  ' 


Prior  to  January  19k9  the  rebel  forces  were  collecting  heavy  taxes 
from  farmers  on  rice  exports  in  the  Transbassac  area  and  thus  deriving 
revenue  to  finance  their  operations.     In  order  to  cut  off  this  source  of 
revenue  to  the  Viet  Minh  forces,  the  French  Army  imposed  a  blockade 
around  the  area  in  January  19l4.9t    Some  rice  however,  is  leaving  the  area. 
The  military  are  conducting  expeditions  into  the  area  to  collect  paddy, 
particularly  for  Army  needs.    They  also  grant  permits  and  provide ^military 
guards  to  buyers  yAiq  v/ish  to  enter  this  area  to  procure  paddy* 

Stocks  of  paddy  in  the  Transbassac  area  which  would  be  available  for 
export  if  the  blockade  iiere  lifted  are  estimated  at  between  500,000  and 
1  million  short  tons.    There  is  evidence  that  the  surplus  stock  in  thp 
area  has  ddminished  during  the  last  year,  and  as  the  blockade  continues 
in  effect  the  stocks  vd.ll  continue  to  diminish.    The  area  is  totally 
lacking  in  storage  facilities  for  keeping  rice  over  a  long  period  of  tine. 

In  1950  Indochina  exported  133,000  short  tons  of  milled  rice.  Under 
the  prevailing  military  situation,  ey^ports  for  1951  are  e2:pected  to  be 
close  to  300,000  tons  from  the  areas  now  in  Government  hands.     If  the 
Transbassac  blockade  iTere  to  be  lifted,  an  additional  amount  estimated 
from  350,000  to  700,000  tons  of  milled  rice  equivalent  would  become 
available  for  export  from  the  present  stocks  of  that  area.    This  is,  of 
course,  the  unlaioi'im  factor  which  could  change  the  export  picture  for 
Indochina,    Even  intensified  efforts  by  military  ^lards  could  easily 
bring  exports  for.  1951  to  14.00,000  tons. 

Table  3«  -  Indochina:    Rice  exports,  by  country  of  destination, 

and  by  grade,  1950 


Bestination 


Rice 


Brokens  ! 

'  Milled 


Bran 


:  1,000 
tsh'^rt  tons 


1,000 

short  tons 


1,000     t  1,000 


shcrt  tons 


From  Sal  gont  [ 
France, ••.•«..««•«,. 
North  Africa. ,..,«••••»,•,• 

French  West  and  Eq.  Africa. 
French  India. «..«,«•,*«. ,4. 
French  Somaliland, 

Reunion.   •.*••. 

New  Caledonia,  New  Hebrides 

French  West  ..Indies .  •  

French  Guiana,  

Germany,  *..,*•«  ••.*,.« 

Netherlands •••»,•••.......* 

Zanzibar  ,  • 

Hong  Kong, .   • , 

Singapore, ....*«.••.*.•.•.• 

Total  ••,.,.«.  

From  Phnom  Penhr 

Singapore  • ,  ..**•«  : 

Total  Indochina,  ,>«.♦,.«♦♦,.» ,  ,  '  vy]'^^^'^^ 
Source:    tJociete    Uommerciale  Francaise  qj 


■  ■■  1 

16',7A6  ' 

'     9,659  ' 

26,)405  ' 

3,197 
13,756 

'     3,230  ' 
35,933  ' 

22,177  ' 

;    2,205  ; 

5', 512  . 

7,717  ' 

•  ■  328 

0 

'        328  ' 

18,262-/ 

:        19h  ' 

19,156  • 

2,906. 
2,268. 

0 

'  2,908 

'  0 

2,288  ■ 

165 

■           0  ' 

.  165  ' 

1,102 

•  3,868 

U,970  : 

• 

0 

!         11  ! 

11 

1,111 

',        0  ; 

1,111 

11,U93  . 

!        0  ; 

ii,ii93  : 

2,heh  , 

'  3,238  : 

5,702  : 

10,859 

8U,U3'2 

;  ■  Ul,385  . 

i2i,hiy 

iU,9lU 

11,253  : 


110 


:.e  I'lndo chine . 


11,363 


short  tons 


.3,031 
13 
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The  estimated  export  increases Ibr  1951  over  1950  are  due  largely  to 
the  excellent  crop  harvested  in  North  Vietnam  in  1950-51^  making  it  unnec- 
essary to  continue  large  shipments  into  this  area  during  1951* 

An  estimated  200,000  tons  of  the  300^000.  tons  will  originate  in 
Cambodia  but  these  exports  wi3,l  be  shipped- .from  Saigon,;  Vietnam.  Paddy 
is  brought  across  the  border  to  Saigon  and  Cholon  for  milling  and  export- 
ing.   As  there  is  no  check  on -the  voluiae,  it  -is  difficult  to  determine 
how  much  rice  crosses  the  border  into  Vietnam.    Kovrever,  Cambodia  is 
attempting  to  control  the  export  of  paddy  and  has  issued  a  directive 
vriiich  will  require  -export  licenses  for  shipm.ents  of  paddy  to  Vietnam* 

Cambodia  has  been  little  dj.sturbcd  by  the  war  and  its  e:rports  are 
approxim.ately  equal  to  prewar  exports  of  200,000-  tons  per  year.;  '  Exports 
from  Saigon  in  1914-9  and  1950  .were  considerably  short  of  the  '200,000  .tons, 
received  from  Cambodia,  as  Vietnam.  v:as  a  deficit  rice-producing  area-  in 
these  years. 

From  January"'  to  April  30,  195l>  approximately  125,000  short  tons  of 
rice  were  exported  from  Indochina*    Sjq">orts  to  Hay  25  are'  estiinated  at 
close  to  150,000  tons  with  an  additione.l  20,000  tons  on  contract  for  forward 
deliveriese  Approximately  130,000  tons  of  the  expected  1951  exports  had 
not  been  committed  at  that  time* 
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Table       Indochina;    Exports  of  rice  and  rice  products,  from  Saigon, 
by  country  of  destination,  January- April  19^1 


Country -of 
destination 

!    Rice  ! 

Cargo  , 
[  nee 

I  

'  Broken  ' 
t     No»  1  5 
!    and  2 

Broken 
J  No.  3  ' 

■ 

Rice  i 
,  flour 

!  Total 

!  1,000 
'  short 
!  tons 

t  1,000 
!  short 
J  tons 

5  1,000 
'  short 
5  tons 

i    1,000  ' 

1    short  ' 
'  tons 

1  1,000 
!  short 
!  tons 

5  1,000 
'  short 
!  tons 

'  10,002 
'  13,7)40 
'  2,lU3 
•  33U 
28 
l,0j)0 
110 

1,213  ' 
20,398 
109 

55 
276 

1  2,760 
\  I 

'  1,220 
;  22,173 

:  ""^^ 

;  i,0li9 

:     "^^ ' 

;      1,16U  < 

"  I 

•  15,166 

'  35,913 
'  2,li;3 

•  I;17 
'  28 

1,030 

'  110 

'  1,213 

'  21, 

•  109 

'  55 

: 

French  Africa, • 
ijrencn  west  lnaies«.»» 

Total,  French  Union 
Germany. 

United  Kingdom. • 

Ireland,         ♦  •  < 

Ethiopia, «,••.•••...•• 
Indonesia, •••«,,*»••••< 

Singapore, *« 
British  West  Africa.,, 
British  East  Africa, ♦,< 
Guam, .  ••.'••.«.,«.•• 
New  Guinea. ,•.,..•»•».: 

Total,  foreign  trade. 

!  U9,U3tJ 

:  2,7130 

!  21^,500 

!  1,161; 

'  77,962 

:      1,U22  - 
t  1,102 

165 

!  11 

!l/22,0l|6 

i      3,059  : 
2,2l;0  . 
t         386  . 
386  ! 

I      3, 2lil 
t 

k  mm 

1 

1 

\            606  . 

mm 
mm 

!  7,082 

mm 

!  1,U99 

mm 

.  : 

1  5,017 

i  13,2ijli 
.  1, 102 
:  165 
!  11 
.l/22,Oli6 

r  5,665 
:  3,059 

I  386 
386 

30,817  : 

3,8i47 ; 

7,i2u  ; 

5,017  ; 

UO,30l| 

80,255  ' 

6,627  ' 

31,10k  '      2,663  ' 

•  • 

5,017  ' 

126,266 

1/  Includes  2,205  tons  loaded  at  Phnom  Penh,  Cambodia, 


Source:    Association  des  Exportateurs  Francais  d^Indochino, 

Stocks  on  hand  in  Saigon  are  estmated  at  70,000  short  tons  of  milled 
rice  eouivalent  and  are  considered  adequate  to  meet  the  present  contracts 
with  a  sirCficient  margin  to  control  local  ;?riccs.    Rice  is  released  on  the 
local  market  as  needed  to  keep  prices  at  the  desired  level. 
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Prices  . 

There  are  no  controlled  ex'^ort  nrlces  in  Saigon,    Prices  are  published 
in  several  commercial  journals,  and  the  follouin',  Quotations  are  from 
S2SjL§i§„P.9I®^3^cial^^^  a  publication  released  by  the 

or;';;;anization  of  the  same  name.    This  firm  ships  95  percent  of  the  rice 
exports  from  Indochina, 

Table  5,  Indochina?    Rice  prices  f.o.b,,  Saigon, 
.   ,  gross  s"~ipping  weight  l/ 


April  20,  19^50 


Karch  19,  1951 


Grade 


Per 
metric 
ton 


Per 
[  100 
pounds 


Per 
metric 
ton 


Per 
100 
pounds 


.U.S,  dollars  »U,S,  dollars. |.U.,S,  dollars  .U.S.  dollars 


Saigon  white  rice  No,  1,     :  > 

■25  percent  broken, v  12P>,00.  • 

Saigon  white  rice  No,  2^     i  •  •  - 
Japan  quality^  /^.O  percenlJ 
•broken,,.,  c, 119,50  •  ■ 

Saigon  vihite  rice  No,  2,  ° 

Java  quality,  50-55        •  ' 

percent  broken,,.,,',,.,,:  112,00' 

Broken  No,  1  and  2  mixed, ^ J  105,00 

l/  Packed  in  nevj  gunny  bags  HC  /,.0  X  2o, 


5,81 

5.42 

* . 

-5,08 


-128,50 
118,50 


•113v50 
■108.50 


5.83 
5.38 


5.18 

'4.92 


Source:    Societe  Commerciale  Francainc  de  1' Iiidochine,    Since  "Soci'ote" 
publication  is  not  published  eveiy  month  and  there  is  no  issue  for  April  1951 
or  for  March  1950,  prices  could  not  be  given  for  the  same  month  in  each  year. 

The  customi';  f ee,  which  is  appro:-: Imately  10  percent  of  the  average 
price  for -all  grades,  is  set  from  week  to  week  by  the  Customs  Office,  A 
Goverimient  price  list  is  furnished  to  '  g :'■:■■•  or t errs'  everj'  ueek  as  a  gu:i.de  to 
the  prices  that  .are  to  bo  approved  by  -  the  c.x 'ort  office,- 


r 


0m     Q  mm 


Table  6,  -  Vietnam;    Government  price  list  of  rice,  by  grade,  - 
f.a.s,,  Saigon,  week  ended  May  17,  1951 


Grade 


Price  1/ 


100 
kilOi^rams 
piasters 


Metric      .         100  . 

.  ton.  __.I2Piinds_ 

JJ.S,  dollars  .U.S.  dollars 


White  rice,  glutinous,  S5%'-9%  v/hole 
grain,  ,«,.,,,.♦.«,..,.,  

Glutinous  rice,  65%-75%  whole  grain,,,. 
Choice  long/round  IO^j  brokens ,,,,,,,,,, 
Choice  long/round  15%  brokens •••••.•«•. 

No,  1  long/round  ordinary,  10%  

No,  1  long/round  ordinary,  15/^,  . 
No,  1  ordinary,  15p. , 
No,  1  ordinary,  20^,,,,,,,.,....,,.,,,,, 

No ,  1  ordinary,  25/^  ••.......«,.•• 

No.  2  Reunion,  /i.0%  

No,  2  Japan,  4-0/^  ,,,,  

No,  2  Java,  50%'-55%  

Cargo  (rizerios)  105^-15/^..,...  , 

Cargo  (for  food)  red  grains  35/*^. , 

Broken  No,  1  and  2,  

Broken  No,  3.............  

Polish  ,,,,  ,  

Bran.  


34-0.00 

170.00 

7,71 

315.00 

°      157.50  • 

7.U 

317.00 

'     150,50  • 

7.19 

312.50 

:  156.25  : 

7,09 

2G7.00 

:  U3.50  : 

6,51 

277.00 

:  138,50  : 

6,28 

272.00  - 

V  136,00 

.  6,17 

270.00 

:  135.00  : 

6.12 

267.00  ' 

:  133.50  : 

6.06 

257,00 

:  128.50  : 

5.83 

257.00 

:  128. 50  : 

5.83 

24.7.00 

:  123.50  : 

5,60 

247.00 

:  123.50 .  •  : 

5.60 

220.00 

'  110,00 

4-99 

233*00 

'  -116,50  --^ 

5.28 

171,00  - 

;    85,50  : 

3.88 

U2.00 

°      '  71,00 

3.22 

101,00  ■  •  ' 

:  *  50,50 

2.29 

1/  Includes  all  fees  except  those  of  Superintendence  Agency, 
Sources    Societe  Comiaerciale  Francaic'e  de  I'Indochine, 


All  foreign  exchange  earned  through  the  export  of  rice  is  retained  by 
the  Government.    The  e:qoorting  firm  receives  piasters  at  the  official  rate 
of  exchange — approximately  20  piasters  to  a  United  States  dollar.  The 
price  in  foreign  currency  negotiatated  between  buyers  and  an  exporting  firm 
must  be  approved  by  Government  authorities  for  each  transaction.    This  does 
not  constitute  price  controls  or  setting  of  prices  by  the  Government,  It 
is  only  a  check  to  insure  that  the  Government  is  getting  the  entire  fimount 
of  foreign  currency  actually  received  by  the  exporter.    The  price  list 
imblishcd  by  the  Government  is  a  minimiijn  pirice  acceptable  to  the  Government, 
When  prices  are  rising,  exporting  firms  may  be  able  to  obtain  higher  prices. 
According  to  Government  policy  all  foreign  currency  must  be  turned  in 
regardless  of  v/hether  the  am.ount  received  exceeds  the  world  market  price 
or  the  price  of  the  comparable  grade  in  the  published  list  of  minmum  prices, 

For  comparison  of  prices  from  January  through  May  1951  with  the  same 
period  in  1950  sec  table  7.    These  fi;gurcs  do  not  include  the  total  cost 
to  the  buyer  f.o.b.  ship,  and  can  be  used  only  for  comparison.  Even 
though  these  prices  arc  given  as  f.a.s.,  the  actual  price  the  buyer  had 
to  pay  in  May  1951  was  24,25  piasters  (53  cents)  higher  than  this  price. 
This  amount  is  equal  to  the  customs  tax  for  that  month. 
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Table  7,  -  Indochina s    Comparative  weekly  rice  "orices  at  Saigon 
and  Phnom  Penh,  No,  3.,  25  percent  broken,  January-ilay,-.  1950  1951 


0  e 

1  Saigon,  f,a,s,  including  bags'     ]  Phnom  Penh  ex  godovm 


\    •     1950  ;         1951    .       i         1950  [         .  1951 


— e  — - 

0 

• 

• 

0 

«  0 

• 

.Piasters  .Dollsrs  .Piasters 

.Dollars 

cPiasters  cDollars  .Piasters  .Dollars 

!per  100 

■ner  100 

per 

.per  100 

■  *  100  Kp" 

100  Kcr- 

.  pounds 

"  100  Kp" 

100-Ks._ 

I  pounds 

%j  ci.xxv.cix  J  J 

0  • 

\  215 

s    4.88  ; 

260 

:  5.90 

•  219.70 

»  4.98 

5  259,70 

°  _ 

°     „  ? 

Januarv  1 3 

■0 

•  210 

•   4.76  • 

260 

•  5.90 

Jani3a*T^  1  ^ 

;  2U.55. 

J  4.87 

«  254.00 

P.  (O 

« 

D 

C 

Jamiarv  TQ 

t 

•  210 

•   4.76  • 

260 

•  5.90 

Jam  1  a  r  V  2 

•  216,60 

'  4.91 

254.00 

IV) 

c 
c 

0  • 

■ 

B            ■  mm 

Jam^arv  2^ 

• 

•  210 

•   4.76  • 

260 

°  5.90 

January  29 

•  216,60 

*  4.91 

J  250.50 

P.  00 

t) 

Februsrv  2 

• 

5  210 

•   4.76  ' 

260 

;  5.90 

February  12 

•  224.80 

'  5.10 

'  239.20 

>  *  L\0 

»   .  • 

February  !1 6 

• 

'  205 

•   4.65  • 

Not  available 

February  19 

»  234.85 

•  5.33 

;  234.55 

*  ^ 

February  23 

• 

5  210 

:  '^•'^^  : 

230  . 

;  5.22 

February''  26 

;  234.85 

°  5.33 

°      234.55  ' 

'  mm 

March  2 

• 

• 

0 

5  210 

•   4.76  • 

230 

'  5.22 

March  6 

•  229.75 

:  5.21 

5  234.80 

'  - 

t  « 

^              mm  * 

March  9 

•  - 

•  mm 

•  210 

'   4.76  • 

230 

•  5.22 

March  12 

'  224.60 

'  5.09 

'  234.80 

• 

•  0 
e           M  • 

Me,rch  16 

ft 

•  190 

•    4.31  : 

"  230 

'  5.22 

March  20 

•  222.55 

:  5,05 

;  224.55 

S     ^  OQ 

°  •« 

•  0 

March  23 

• 

• 

•  190 

:  : 

220 

:  ^'^^ 

March  27, 

'  224,60 

•  5,09 

•  224. 55 

5  OQ 

* 

March  30 

0  mm 

c 

°  190 

'   4.31  • 

220 

;  5.22 

April  3 

'  232.15 

'  5.27 

•  224.55 

•    5  09 

e 

«  ^ 

0  ft 

0  0 

April  6 

• 

•  190 

•  4.31  V 

220 

;  5.22 

April  10 

•  230,10 

«  5.22 

°  224,65. 

«                     M  6 

April  10 

195  . 

•       4.42  J 

215 

;  4.88 

April  17 

'  225.55 

J  5.12 

•  225.15 

•  5.11 

0 

*  mm 

e  0 
*           »  0 

April  20 

;  195 

:  : 

220  • 

•  5.22 

April  24. 

J  227.60 

:  5.16 

•  220 » 00 

s    .'  00 

^                     M  * 

April  27 

• 

0 

:  ^"^5 

"       4.42  • 

225  ■ 

;  5.10 

May  2 

J  235.70 

'  5,35 

•  220,00 

;  4.99 

*  M 

•  • 

mm 

May  3 

• 

5  205 

•  4.65  ' 

225  = 

5.10 

May  9 

J  242.75 

J  5.51 

«  220,10 

;  4.99 

•  41 

•  ^  « 

May  15 

0  ■« 

•  215 

•   4.88  : 

Sources    Chamber  of  Commerce,  Saigon. 
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Milling  and  Transportation 

There  v/ere  some  60  mills  operating  in  the  Cholon  area  before  the  ijblT 
with  a  capacity  of  6,000  to  7,000  tons  per  do-j^.    At  present  there  are  14 
mills  operating  in  the  area  vdth  a  capacity  of ,1,200  to  1,500  tons  a  day. 
There  are  also  many  small  mills  in  the  country,  "including  three  in  Carabodia 
^^^hich  mill  for  the  export  trade,    One  of  the  mills  v/ith  a  100-ton  capacity 
is  at  Phnom  Penh^    Another  with  a  capacity  of  25  tons  is  at  Battaiataang, 

Mills  in  the  Saigon-Cholon  area  are  generally  operated  hj  steaiii  with 
hiills  used  as  fuel.    The  hulls  are  inadequate  to  supply  the  additional  fuel 
required  for  the  parboiling  process,  and  oil  burners  are  being  installed 
in  the  parboiling  plant  visited. 

The  milling  facilities  in  Cholon  were  considered  adequate  by  mdllers. 
They  stated  that  some  mdlls  are  idle  because  of  a  shortage  of  paddy.  Other 
mills  could  be  placed  in  production  if  needed.    Milling  equipment  in 
Indochina  comes  from  England,  Germany,  and  Italy, 

Paddy  production  will  not  recover  quickly  in  Indochina,  and  milling 
facilities  can  easily  be  restored  to  meet  the  need  as  production  increases. 
The  only  thing  vrhich  could  cause  a  temporarj?-  shortage  v/ould  be  the  lifting 
of  the  blockade  of  the  Transbassac,    Even  then  the  rice  would  be  moved  to 
Cholon  over  a  period  of  months,  and  milling  facii^ities  cpuld  be  expanded 
to  take  care       an  increase  in  supplies, 

A  high  percentage  of  brokens  was  being  obtained  at  the  mills  visited. 
The  paddy  was  mixed,  and  short,  medium,  and  long  grains  were  found  in  the 
same  sample.    There  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  red  rice  and  grass  and 
weed  seeds,  , 

Parboiled  rice  is  more  expensive  to  iproducc .than  milled  rice.  However 
the  milling  yield  obtciincd  from  parboiled  is  70  percent  as  compared  to  65 
percent  for  milled  rice,  and  this  largely  offsets  the  additional  cost. 
In  addition,  the  gTade  of  the  70-pcrccnt  yield  from  parboiled  is  5-pc-Tccnt 
broken,  while  the  65-pcrcent  yield  of  milled  rice  from  the  grade  of  -oaddy 
used  for  parboiling  is  made  up  of  about  57  pounds  of  /|.0~pcrccnt  broken 
and  eight  pounds  of  brokens  No,  1  and  2^.    The  5~porcent  broken  grade  of 
parboiled  commands  a  price  approximately  5  percent  higher  than  the  40- 
pcrccnt  broken  obtained  by  milling. 
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Table  8,  -  Indochina:    Current  percentage  o::traction 
of  parboiled  and  milled  rice  from  rough  rice  in  milling 


Parboiled  rice 

!    Extraction  'J 

0  D 

J       Milled  rice          '  Extraction 

O                   '                                                                                      •  - 
to  • 

r>i  1  r  v> 

White  bran  (polish). 
Cargo  bran    (bran) , , , i 

.       Percent  , 

:        70  1 
1          0  s 

22.83  I 

■  lima  I  11  »    im    ■  i   -m^»t-  i«n  M.-^^* 

«                                                                                 •  » 

' !                                  !  Percent 

0                                                                           e                   '  ■ 

5  Brokens  wo,  1  and      J  o 
;  Brokens  3  and  /|., . . , . 3 

Foreign  material^ » « . . J 

:  Foreign  material, , , , J  0,5 

2  Vlhite  bran  (polish),  s  6 

100,00  J 

Before  the  Transbassac  area  came  und,er  rebel  control  in  1946,  paddy 
was  transported  to  Cholon  and  Saigon  by  Chinese  junks  through  the  system 
of  canals  which  conneoted  Cholon  v/ith  the  Transbassac,  Transportation 
was  cheap  I  the  junlcs  vrcre  usually  able  to  work  their  way  back  and  forth 
v/lth  the  tide,  ■  Most  of  these  junlcs  have  not  been  used  for  several  years 
and  they  can  be  seen  by  the  thousands  tied  up  and  rotting  in  the  canals 
near  Cholon,    After  the  Transbac  sac  is  restored  to  Government  control^ 
it  vrill  take  some  time  to  rebuild  the  juiik  fleet  and  to  open  the  canals 
again  so  that  they  can  accomodate  these  j-i.mks,    Ho^7ever,  it  will  also 
take  several  years  to  restore  proc^uction,  and  the  prev/ar  fleet  v/ill  not 
be  needed  at  once, 

■» 

l^hich  of  the  paddy  coming  in  today  is  transported  by  trucks.  This 
i-s  an  expensive  method,  but  is  the  safest  under  the  present  circumstances. 
Guards  are  posted  along  the  roads  for  security  reasons,    A  small  tax  is 
charged  by  each  province  on  the  export  of  rice  for  the  piirpose  of  main- 
taining these  guards. 

Shipment  by  junlcs  is  also  expensive  under  present  con,ditions  since 
they  must  be  tovrcd  quickly  with  tugs  for  securit^^  reasons.    If  they 
traveled  with  the  tide  they  would  be  robbed. 

Grades  and  Grading 

The  grading  of  rice  is  policed  by  the  Association  of  French  Exporters 
of  IiadaGhifigt'y---This  ic  an. organization  of  cxi^orting  firms,  most  of  which 
are  also  milling  firms.    The  members  cf  the  association  account  for  over 
95  percent  of  all  rice  expo£±«- f rem  Indochina,    Members  Cc.nnot  export  rice 
that  has  not  been  caref'aTly  inspected  by  representatives  of  the  association. 
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Millers    iaterested  in  exporting  rice  usually  arrange  to  have  an  inspector 
call  daily  at  their  mills  and  advise  whether  their  product  is  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  association*    The  association  has  stiuct  inspection 
rules  and  supervises  its  members  closely,  so  that  exports  of  the  association 
are  generally  of  the  quality  that  they  are  represented  to  be.    The  bulk  of 
the  present  output  of  mills  is  kO  percent  brokens,  the  common  tyi^e  from 
Cambodia. 


APPENDIX  1 


established  by  the  Association 
of  French  Exporters  of  Indochina 
grades  of  rice  and  rice  products 

Definition  of  Qualities 


1.  White  Rice  Choice  Quality  -  whole  round  grains  with  10  or  1^  percent 
brokens. 

This  rice  must  be  fully  milled.    It  must  not  contain  more  than  10  percent 
long  grains,  taking  into  account  only  the  whole  kernels «    The  rice  must 
present  a  very  homogeneous  appearance, 

2,  V-Tiite  Rice  of  Choice  Quality  ~  whole  long  grains  with  10  or  1^  percent 
brokens , 

This  rice  must  be  fully  milled.    It  must  not  contain  more  than  10  percent 
round  grains,  taking  into  account  only  the  whole  kernels.    The  rice  must 
present  a  very  homogeneous  appearance, 

3»    White  Rice  No^  1  Long  Ordinary  Quality,  lO^l^p  or  20  percent  brokens. 

This  rice  is  not  milled  as  fully  as  the  choice  qualities.    It  is  composed 
of  at  least  60  percent'  of  long  grains  taking  into  account  only  the  whole 
kernels.    It  presents  an  appearance  definitely  less  homogeneous  than  the 
Choice  Qualities, 

U,    White  Rice  No,  1  Round  Ordinary  Quality,.  10,  15,  or  20  percent  brokens. 

This  rice  is  not  milled  as  fully  as  the  choice  qualities.    It  is  composed 
of  at  least  60  percent  round  grains  taking  into  account  only  the  whole 
kernels.    It  presents  an  appearance  definitely  less  homogeneous  than  the 
Choice  Qualities, 

5.    VMte  Rice  No,  1  Ordinary  Quality,  l^y  20,  or  2$  percent  brokens. 

This  rice  is  not  as  fully  milled  as  the  long  or  Round  Ordinary  Quality, 
It  may  contain  grains  of  all  shapes. 
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6.  White  Rice  No,  2  Reunion  Quality^  25  or  40  t percent  brokens. 

This  rice  is  not  as  fully  milled  as  that  of  No.  1  Ordinary  Quality,  It 
may  include  an  ujilimited  percentage  of  yellow  and/or  tinted  grains,,  and 
may  contain  grains  of  all  shapes, 

7.  White  Rice  No,  2  Japan  Q^j.ality  /+0  percent  brokens. 

This  rice  is  definittl.y  not  as  white  as  Rice  of  No»  1  Ordinary  Quality, 
Its  milling  is  less  complete  than  that  of  the  Reunion  Quality,    It  may 
include  grains  of  all' shapes  and  contain  up  to  5  percent  grains  with  red 
streaks , 

8,  White  Rice  No,  2  Java  Quality,  50  or  55  percent  brokens. 

This  rice,  definitely  less  milled  than  that  of  No,  2  Japan  Quality,  may 
include  grains  of  all  shapes  and  contain  up  to  20  percent  grains  with  red 
stres.ks, 

9.  Brokens  1  and  2  mixed. 

These  brokens  must  be  derived  excD.ucivcly  from  the  milling  of  White  Rice 
No,  1,  must  not  contain  paddy  husks,  dust,  or  straw,  and  must  not  permit 
more  than  10  percent  of  fine  brokens  to  pass  through  Sieve  No,  16,  They 
must  contain  less  than  2  percent  of  whole  grains, 

10,  Brokens  No,  2  from  White  Rice. 

These  brokens  must  bo  derive.d  from  the  milling  of  White  Rice,  excluding 
Reunion  or  Java  quality  rice 5  must  not  contain  straw,  paddy  husks,  or 
dustj  and  must  not  permit  more  than  20  percent  of  fine  brokens  to  pass 
through  Sieve  No,  16,    'JUiej  must  contain  less  than  2  percent  of  whole 
grains , 

11,  Brokens  No,  2  from  Reunion  Rice, 

These  brokens  must  be  derived  from  the  mi].ling  of  Reunion  Rice  and  must 
not  contain  straw,  paddy  husks,  or  dust  and  must,  not  permit  more  than  20 
percent  of  fine  brokens  to  pass  through  Sieve  No,  16,    Thc^"  must  contain 
less  than  2  percent  of  whole  grains, 

12,  Brokens  No,  2  from  Java  Quality  Rice 

These  brokens  must  be  derived  from  the  milling  of  Java  Rice  and  must  not 
contain  straw,  paddy  husks,  or  dust  and  must  not  permit  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  fine  brokens  to  pass  through  Sieve  No«  16,    They  must  contain 
less  than  2  percent  of  whole  grains, 

13.  Brokens  No,  3 
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These  brokens  are  derived  .from  thn  Liiilinf^  of  all  qualities  of  Vtoite  Rice 
with  the  exception  of  Java  Rice,    They  must  contain  less  than  2  percent  of 
vi/hole  grains.    The/  may  contain  a  Tiiaxiifium  of  Vj  percent  of  fine  brokens 
that  Y/ill  pass  through  Sieve  No,  18  and.  5'  percent  of  foreign  matter.  . 

Special  Terras 

1.  Tinted  grains. 

The  tinted  grains  are  considered  as  yellow  grains. 

2.  Yellow  grains. 

In  regard  to  the  Crdinary  Qualitids,  the  tolerance  observed  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  market  is  3  percent  up  to  the  end  of  July  and  k  percent 
thereafter,  provided  no  special  mention  has  been  made  of  a  percentage  of 
yellow  grainso    The  Association  may,  however,  deem  it  necessary  to  modify 
these  percentages  according  to  climate  or  seasonal  conditionso 

3.  Rice  of  Choice  Qualities e 

For  Rice  of  Choice  Qualities,  the  percentage  of  yellov."  grains  must  be  a 
matter  of  special  arrcemontB 

U.    Glu.tinous  grains. 

The  percentage  of  glutinous  grains  must  not  exceed  a  maxim^um  of  3  percent 
in  Rice  No.  1  and  No.  2.    On  principle,  there  should  be  no  glutinous  grains 
in  the  Choice  Quality  Rice.  . 


Brokens  from  Noe  2  rice. 


The  attention  of  buyers  is  drawn  to  the  different  tints  which  may  be  observed 
in  these  brokens  according  to  the  rice  from,  which  they  ivere  derived,  namely 
Reunion,  Japan,  or  Java  Qualities.  ■  - 

Verification  of  the  Percent.a^^e  of  Brokens  ^  ■ 

To  ascertain  the  percentage  of  brokens  contained  in  a  sample  of  rice  the 
following  procedure  is  adopted: 

A  certain  qua.ntity  of  rice  from  a  sample  submitted  for  analysis  is  weighed, 
a,hd  instance  100  grams,  and  the  whole  grains  are  carefully  separated  from 
the  broJr.ens.    A  whole  grain  must  be  over  half  the  size  of  the  original  grain. 

If  doubt  exists  as  to  w aether  half-grains  should  be  classified  as  grains  or 
brokens,  the  half~gr.?ins  must  be  divided  into  two  equal  portions,  one-half 
being  included  in  the  lot  of  grains  and  the  other  half  „in  the  brokens. 

In  order  to  detei'mine  the  percentage,  the  grains  <and  the  brokens  are  weighed 
separately. 
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ExamiDle:  A  quantity  of  100  grains  of  rice  is  found  to  contain  1?  grams  of 
brokens,  75  grains  of  whole  grains,  and  8  grams  of  doubtful  half  grains. 
This  indicates  that  the  sample  of  rice  submitted  for  analjw^is  comprises 
21  percent  of  brokens  and  79  percent  of  vjiiole  grains, 

APPENDIX  2 

Indochina:    Dates  of  planting  and  harvesting  rice 
in  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia 


Varieties 

[                                   Month  of 

t  Sowing 

!  Transplanting 

ft  i 

!  Harvesting 

ft 

South  Vietnam  ; 

ft  i 

ft                                                                                           -  4 

> 

ft 
1 

ft 
ft 

Early  varities 

May- July 

[  June-September    |  November-February 

• 

Late  varieties  ] 

[  May- June  ] 
No vemb e r-D e c embei 

■  July- August 

;  December-January 

]  December-fjanuary 
March 

Half-season  rice] 
(of  the  10th  ' 
month )  ] 

May- June 

[  July- August 

Novemb  er- J anuary 

Season  rice  ] 

[  June-September 

[  December-March 

Floating  rice  ] 

[  Api'il-May 

[  Dec ember- February 

Rice  of  the 
receding  water  ! 

November 

[  December-Januai^/  ] 

[  February-March 

Cambodia 

Early  rice  , 

May-June  . 

J  June- July  , 

J  Sept ember- October 

Half-season  rice 

.  May- June 

.  July-August  ; 

[  October-November 

Season  rice 

J  June-July         '  . 

{  Jul3^-August  ; 

.  December- Jvanuary 

Late  rice  , 

,  June- July  , 

j  August-September  J 

[  January-February 

Floating  rice  , 

.  May-June  , 

i  } 

t 

J  December-January 

Dry  season  rice  , 

.  October- January  , 

,  October- January  . 

.  January-April 
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FOREIGN  MPKET  NOTES— RICE. 


'Rice  Situation  in  Thailand-  l/ 


By  Isom  Deshotels 
Marketing  Specialist 


.Thailand  has  achieved  important  gains  in  ,rice  .production  since 
World  '^'"ar.II,  and  in  19U9  moved  into  first  place  as  a  world  exporter 
of  rice.    Before  the  war  Thailand  surpassed  Indochina  in  some  years  to 
achieve  the  position  of  second  largest  exporter.    Of  the  important  surplus 
countries,  however,  rostwctr  Thailand  had  the  best  potential  for  a  quick 
return  to  full  production.    Dislocation  of  economic  conditions  was  less 
during  World  ^'""ar  II,  and  Xhailand  has  not  suffered  .from  the  consequences 
of  rebel  activities    that ^have _ restricted  the  production  of  rice  in 
Indochina  and  Burma. ■  . - 

Acreage  and  Production  • 

Rough  rice  production  in  1950-^1  is  estimated  officially  at  6,63U,000 
short  tons  (13,26?  million  pounds)  compared  with  7,36^,000  tons  (1)4,735 
million  pounds)  in  19U9-50,  and  a  prei'var  average  (1935-36  to  1939-UO)  of 
U,78U,000  tons  (9,568  million  pounds). 

According  to  Thailand's  official  statistics  the  rice  acreage  in 
1950-51  was  higher  than  before  the  war  and  the  j^ields  per  acre  were  Iotit 
compared  vvith  prewar.    Crop. statistics  admittedly  are . incomplete  in 
Thailand.    Some  explanation  of  the  decline  in  the  per  acre  yield  might 
be  in  the  possibility  that  farmers,  faced  with  a  shortage  of  labor  and 
expanding  acreage,  may  have  found  it  expedient  to  practice  less  intensive 
cultural  methods,  such  as  broadcasting  instead  of  transplanting.  clso, 
to  maintain  a  high  per  acre  yield  of  good-quality  rice,  such  practices 
as  plowing  after  rains  start  in  order  to  destroy  weeds  and  volunteer  rice, 
1/    This  circular  is  a  preliminary  report  of  one  of  the  countries  visited 
on  a  special  survey  of  the  rice  situation  in  the  Far  East  conducted  in 
1951  under  the-  provisions  of  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act,  by 
Isom  Deshotels,  Marketing  Specialist,  Grain  Division,  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations.    Mr.  Deshotels  acknowledges  the  help  of  the 
Americ^m  Embassy  at  Bangkok,  and  trade  and  other  sources. 
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using  good  seed,  and  careful  roguing  are  essential.    Examination  of  rough 
and  milled  rice  samples  showed  that  poor-quality  seed  had  been  used  and 
that  proper  care  had  not  been  taken  in  weeding  and  roguing.    The  sample 
contained  a  mixture  of  long,  medium,  and  short  grains,  including  red  and 
glutinous  rice,  and  much  grass  and  weed  seed. 


Table  1.  -  Thailand?    Rice  acreage,  production,  and  yield  per  acre, 
average  1935tUO,  annual  19U0-.1|1  to  1950-51 


Crop  Year 

Rice  area 

.  Paddy 

:  Yield 

(July-June)  , 

i    Total  . 

Soto 

t  Damaged 

[Harvested 

: production 

:  per  acre 

Average  J 
1935-UO.o.. 

!  1,000 
i  acres 

1  1,000 
:  acres 

;  1,000 
I  acres 

i         ±,J>Ud  , 

1  1,000 
J  acres 

I ,  uoo 

'  Million 
i  pounds 

!  9,568.0 

[  Pounds 
f  1,350 

Annual I 

19U0-i|l...- 
19I4I-U2...! 
19U2-l43...< 
19U3-UU. , . ! 
19hb-U5..c! 

19U5-U6.,.; 

19ii6-[i7...i 
19i;7-li8...i 
19U8-U9...! 
19U9-50...; 
1950-51...: 

!    10,879  , 
11,12U  1 

\    11,778  I 
12,75U  1 

'    12,970  ! 
13,2^3  ! 
12,933  I 
13,800  i 

lli,l409  1 
•    lii,933  1 

1  9,Uo5 
1     9,805  ! 
t    10,866  i 

10,659 

10,[i75  J 
9,739  . 
9,837  1 

11,919  1 
'    12,875  1 

13,01Ii  1 

12,691  : 

! 

I        I,l4ll4  ' 

i       Qhh  . 

'        3,716  ! 

\        918  1 
t        68U  I 
'      2,l423  J 
1,168  : 

1,287  ! 

1         696  ; 

755  J 
1,028  : 

!      7,991  . 
1  8,961 

7,151  ' 
'      9,7UO  1 
9,791  J 
7,316  1 
6,669  1 
10,633  1 
12,179  J 

12,259  ! 
11,663  ! 

!  io,85U.o 

1  11,287.8 
\  8,529.2 
i  12,570.6  1 
I  11,260,3 
8,155.5 
'    9,793.U  < 
t  12,139.5  ! 
15,068.8  ! 

'  lU, 735.0  1 

13,267.3  5 

!  1,358 
I  1,260 

\  1,193 
1  1,291 
1  1,150 
\  1,115 
1  1,130 
1  1,1U2 
'  1,237 
1,202 
1,138 

Source:    Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Thailand. 


Exports 

Thailand's  official  export  target  for  1951  is  1,1400,000  short  tons 
of  milled  rice.  In  1950  exports  totaled  1,635,000  short  tons.  Private 
sources  predict  that  1951  exports  will  be  approximately  1,500,000  tons, 
or  nearly  equal  to  those  of  1950. 
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Table  2.  -  Thailand}    Exports  of  milled  rice  by.  country  of  destination, 

average  1936-UO,  annual  19U7-50 


Country  of 
Destination 


Average 
1936-iIo 


1917 


19U8 


19U9 


1950 


1,000 

short  tons 


1,00Q 
short,  tons 


1,000 
short  tons 


1,000 
short  tons 


1,000 
short  tons 


Borneo...........  :  U 

Ceylon  ,  •  56- 

China  :  35 

Hong  Kong,  •  315 

India  .:  .38 

Indonesia, ,  :  13 

Japan   96 

Malaya  :  559 

Manchuria,,,,.,.,,,,,:  12 

Philippines ,  , :  26 

Belgium-,   *  •  .  32 

Germany,...,,,,,.,,..:  -  31 

^Netherlands . , ,  :  Ul 

United  Kingdom, ,,..••:  38 
jsf  rica, h3 

Cuba*  *  :  88 

Korea,......,   0 

Portuguese  Macao ,,.,,:  U/ 

Damaged  and  C  grade..:  H/ 

Other  countries,  :  33 

Total  !  I,[i60 


.  29 
.  -  0. 
139 
h2 
3U 
U8 
0 

85 
0 

20 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

h/ 

V 

^7 


U2U 


12 

12 
2u2 

66 
182 

86 
0 

171 
0 
66 
0 
0 
7 
5 
0 
0 
22 
k/ 

y 

1\x 


895 


1/    28  ! 

t  3h 

96    .  1 

I  3h 

86  ! 

1  2/  29 

-59  1 

"  1U8 

.    M>  1 

I  97 

150 

\  105 

90     :  360 

288  ; 

1  hhh 

0       J  0 

Ul  ! 

7 

2 

5 

0  ! 

\  0 

26  , 

81 

29      I  33 

0  ! 

'  3/  56 

0  1 

'  .  0 

0  1 

33 

hi  , 

50 

B9  1 

62 

30  1 

5/  57 

1,3U0 

:  1,635 

1/    North  Borneo  and  Sarawak, 

2/    Via  Hong  Kong, 

3/    Near  East  and  Africa, 

^/    If  any,  not  separately  repor 

$/    Includes  6,500  short  tons  to 

countries,  and  1,500  tons  to  Lat 


ted,  ... 

Canada-,  5,000  tons  to  other  European 
in  America. 


Source:    Compiled  from  official  statistics,         .•  .   .       .  > 

Government  contracts  corrLmitting  Thailand  to  deliver  approj-iimately 
l,lt00,000  short  tons  of  rice  had  been  concluded  as  01  May  I6,  1951.  Tne 
largest  contracts  were  with  the  countries  normally  taking  large  quantities,, 
such  as  Malaya,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  and  Indonesia,    Commitments  to  India 
called  for  over  300,000  short  tons  compared  v/ith  less  than  100,000  tons  in 
1950.  '  . 
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Table  3.  -  Thailand:    Government  contracts  concluded  as  of 
May  16,  195-1-  for  rice  exports  in  1951 


^                 ,  '^"Opuntry                                   ;  Volume 

*  short  tons 
British  (Malaya,  Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  : 

North  Borneo,  and  Pacific  Islands) «...., ♦  s  U58,000 

Japan  ;  355  j  000 

Phi  lippine  s  ;  110 , 000 

Indonesia..*  i  ♦.:  88,000  • 

Europe,  East  Africa,  and  South  America.......  :  55jOOO 

India.  .•  «  ;  331,000 

Total  ;  s  1/397,000  • 

        » 

'    '  I  I      11   - —  ■  "   '    "■  "  "'  .  ,1-    ;     '  "  ,■ 


The  730,000-ton  decrease  in  rough  rice  production  (500,000  tons 
milled)  from  the  19ii9-50  crop,  as  reflected  in  the  official  statistics, 
is  not  expected  to  result  in  smaller  exports  in  1951  because  Thailand* s 
exportable  supplies  come  from  surpluses  in  the  Central  river  areas  'where 
production  is  relatively  stable  from  year  to  year.    The  greatest  fluctua- 
tion occurs  in  submarginal  areas  which  normdlly  provide  little  or  'no  rice 
for  export  and  which  do  not  import  from  the  surplus  areas  when  their  crops 
are  short,  but  consume  -less  rice.    The  country's  movement  of  'rice  'is  'd"outh, 
downstream  toward  Bangkok.    The  cost  of  moving  it  north  and  hortheas't  into 
the  submarginal  areas  of  the  interior  would  be  prohibitive'.'  '  " 

Table  i|»  -  Thailand:    Exports  for  the  first  quarter  and 
month  of  April,  19i;9-5l  ' 


Mohth             ;  19U9  I            1930  :  "   1951  ' 

J  Short  tons  :      Short  tons  :  Short  tons' 

'■     '" '  "'•                    " '"  I  '  ■ 

January  ,*  112,932  :l/     66,138  '132,037 

February  •  163,855  :  ~       99,207  :  20U,U92 

March.  ;  173, 35U  i       ■  176,368  ;  192,078 

First  quarter...,;  li50,lUl  ;  1/    31^1,713  ;  523,607 

:  J  : 

April   15^,277  :         17i4,28U  s 

»  *  ;  ■ 


1/  Estimated. 

Source:    Compiled  from  official  statistics,  except  as  noted.  * 

Rice  exports  are  controlled  by  the  Government,  proximately  85  per- 
cent of  the  rice  is  exported  on  Government-to -Government  contracts,  and 
15  percent,  mainly  high-quality  rice  is  shipped  through  private  trade. 
Millers  who  vdsh  to  export  rice  must  declare  their  stocks  with  the  Rice 
Office— a  Government  agency.    Exporting  firms  v«;ho  wish  to  export  rice  must 
obtain  export  permits  from  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  then  go  to  the 
Rice  Office  (also  in  the  Ministry  of  Commerce)  where  specific  mills  are 
designated  to  fill  their  orders. 


Prices  and  Marketing  " 

The  Bank  of  Thailand  receives  from  the  importer  the  official 
Government  price  of  rice  plus  the  s  ervi  ce  charges  of  the  exporting  firm. 
The  Bank  credits  the  Rice  Office  with  the  amount  of  the  official  price, 
and  the  exporting  firm  v/ith  its  charges.    These  c.re  credited  in  bahts  at 
the  official  rate  of  12.5  bahts  to  a  U.  S.  dollar. 

The  Rice  Office,  however,  pays  the  miller's  price  for  the  same 
quantity  in  bahts  at  the- open  market  rate  of  approximately  20. bahts  to 
the  U»  S.  dollar.    Hence,  the  Rice  Office  receives  a  profit  not  only  on 
the  difference  between  the  purchase  price  from  the  miller  and  the  sale 
price  to  the  importer,  but  also  on  the  difference  between  the  official 
and  open  market  exchange  rate  of  the  baht. 

For  example,  the  official  export  price  of  5-percent  broken  is  $6.00 
per  100  pounds,  and  the  exporting  firm  fee  is  U5  cents  per  100  pounds. 
The  Bank  of  Thailand  receives  $6,li5  per  100  pounds  from  the  importer,  and 
credits  the  Rice  Office  with  |6.00  (1,653.75  baht  at  the  12.5  to  1  rate), 
and  the  exporting  firm  with  U5  cents. 

The  Rice  Office  then  pays  the  miller  1,359»2  baht,  but  at  the  20  to 
1  rate^  which  is  |3«08  per  100  pounds  in  U.  S.  dollars,    /t  the  official 
rate  of  12.5  to  1,  the  miller  would  have  received  $l4»93  per  100  pounds 
for  the  same  quantity.    Thus  the  Rice  Office  makes  a  gross  profit  of 
12.92  per  100  pounds.  ^ 

Expenses  of  the  Rice  Office  include  an  export  tax.  of  12  cents  per 
100  pounds,  Y^hich  is  forwarded  to  the  "Treasury,  and  operating  expenses. 

The  transportation  of  rice  from  the  mills  'to'  the  ship,  including 
stevedoring  and  bagging,  is  a  service  usually  provided  \)^  exporting 
firms.    This  costs  approximately  ii5  cents  per  100  pounds.    The  cost  of 
bags  ( about  33  cents)  is  the  main  item,  and  the  balance  is  for  lighterage, 
hire  of  cargo  boats  and  coolies,  and  on-board  stevedorage. 

Paddy  is  purchased  by  the  miller  from  the  farmer  by  the  basket  or 
bucket.    Fifty  baskets  are  equal  to  1  metric  ton  (2,20U.6  pounds). 
Depending  upon  the  gr^.de,  the  raills  pay  $1.5U  to  12,00  per  100  pounds. 
The  rice  buyers  are  reported  to  pay  farmers  $1.59  to  $1.70  per  100 
pounds  for  rice  originating  near  Bangkok,  the  area  producing  the  highest 
quality,  and  $1.13  to  $1.36  per  100  pounds  in  the  north.  1/    Rice  from 
the  north  must  be  transported  a  greater  distance  and  the  quality  is  lower 
than  th<:.t  of  rice  from, the  Bangkok  area.    Buyers  arc  said  to  operate  on  a 
10-percent  cost  of  operation  for  the  Bangkok  area  and  15  percent  for  rice 
from  the  north.  

1/    Prices  to  farmers  converted  at  open  market  rate  of  20  bahts  to  the 
dollar. 


Table  5»  -  Thailand:    Export  prices  of  rice,  1950  and  1951 

19^0 


T9¥r 


Grade 


IVhite 
White 
White 
I'^rhite 
White 
White 


Rice  5^  

or  Glutinous  Rice 

or  Glutinous  Rice 

or  Glutinous  Rice 

or  Glutinous  Rice 

or  Glutinous  Rice 

.  Brokens 


10^.. 

15$.. 
20$,, 

25$.. 
35$.. 


White  Rice  i\-l  Super... 
White  or  Glutinous  Rice 

A-1  Special.  

White  or  Glutinous  Rice 

j\-l  Ordinary, . ,  

White  Rice  C-1  Special. 
White  or  Glutinous  Rice 

C~l  Ordinary. ..«,..,. 
lIThite  Rice  C-3  Special. 
IVhite  or  Glutinous  Rice 

C-3  Ordinary  

Bangkok  Special 

(temporary  grade)  l/. 


jjfetric  tgns) 

[3DD  pounds 

cMebric  tons}K)0  pounds 

I        U.   S.  ! 

t  dollars 

!    U.  S. 

1  dollars 

:      U.  S.  J 

:    dollars  » 

U.  S,. 

dollars 

I    12i4.U3  , 
1    120.23  1 
}    116,03  1 
!    111.83  . 
5    107.63  . 
1     96. U6  1 

!  5.6ij 

5.145 
5.26 

•  5.07 
U.88 

'  ii.37 

:      132.30  : 
J      128.10  : 
:      123.90  » 
119.70  t 
116.50  t 
J      113. UO  : 

6*00 
5.81 
5.62 
5.U3  ■ 
5.28 

5. Ill 

:  95.03 

lu31 

;       92.12  : 

h.lQ 

:      92.23  . 

[i.l8 

1       88.20  J 

I4.00 

I      88.03  ; 
t     76.83  1 

!  3.99 
1  3.I18 

1       8Ii.OO  ] 
t       73.'92  J 

3.81 
3.35 

{  5U.U3 

3»  JO 
1  2.U7 

J       71.12  : 
:       51.52  : 

3.23 
2.3I1 

i  53.03 

2.U1 

I       1*8.72  : 

2.21 

\     lOii.OO  1 

\  li.72 

109.20  i 

U.95 

1/    Bangkok  Special  (temporary  grade)  is  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 

20-percent  broken  and  brokens  A-1.  This  grade  was  considered  necessary 
to  get  rid  of  slow-moving  brokens. 


Note:  Prices  for  brokens  h.ave  been  reduced  in  1951  while  other  prices  have 
gone  up,  , 

Millers  employ  regular  buyers  with  v^rhom  they  deal  every  year,  and 
they  often  advance  funds  to  these  buyers  for  their  operations.    They  also 
employ  "scouts"  who  frequent  the  waterfront  vfhere  rice  buyers  and  some- 
times farmers  bring  their  rice  by  boat.    Thes^  scouts  act  as  brokers  or 
middlemen  between  the  rice  buyer  or  farmer  and  mill.    The  scout  brings 
samples  of  paddy  offered  for  sale  to  the  miller,  who  makes  an  offer.  If 
the  offer  is  acceptable,  the  rice  buyer  or  farmer  will  deliver  his  rice 
to  the  miller.    Buyers  also  are  speculdtors  in  rice  and  try  to  buy  early 
when  prices  are  low  and  deliver  to  the  mills  later  in  the  season  when 
prices  rise. 

The  price  at  which  millers  sell  their  rice,  both  for  domestic  and 
export  purposes,  is  set  by  the  Government.    The  miller  must  obtain  rice  at 
a  price  that  will  allow  him  a  profit,  yet  the  farmers  ^re  reluctant  to 


release  rice  at  these  prices.    The  middleman,  or  rice  buyer,  v/ho  buys 
most  of  the  rice  from  the  groover  and  tr^^nsports  it  to  the  mills,  is 
therefore  being  squeezed  for  profit  a:"d  it  is  increcisingly  difficult  for 
him  to  operate. 

The  best  grade  of  rice,  100  percent  whole  grain  c^nd  5,  10  and  15 
percent  broken,  are  the  only  grades  of  rice  the  Thai  consume  in  Bangkok, 
Since  domestic  consumers  ire 'willing  to  pay  a  premium  for  this  rice, 
much  of  the  highest  grade 'of  milled  rice  in "Thailand  is  consumed  locally. 

Theoretically,  millers  are  required 'to  report  production  to  the 
Rice  Office  and  state  whether  they  vfish  to  export  or  sell  rice  on  the 
domestic  market.    In  practice,  they 'are  free 'to 'sell  on  the  local  market 
without  perm:ts  at  whatever  price  they  can  get.'  But  a  great  surplus  of 
rice  exists  in  Thailand,  particularly  'in  Bangkok  where  mills  are  concen- 
trated, and  therefore,  m.ost  'iiiillers  find  'it  more  profitable  to  report 
their  rice  for  export. 

Most  of  the  rough  rice'  readies  the  'mills  by  river  or  canal.    It  is 
transported  in  bulk  in  flat-bo'ttom  boats  an'd  is  protected  from  the  rain 
by  an  arched  roof  resembling  to  "some'  extent'  "that  of  a  covered  wagon.  The 
boats  vary  in  size;  some  are  -quite  large,  hein'^  'ab'out  ')40  Teet  long  and 
12  feet  v.ride,  with  a  capacity  of  28  to  33  short  tons.     These  boats  are 
connected  in  a  series  by  means  of  long  rope  lengths,  perhaps  60  feet,  and 
are  towed  by  tugs.    Often  the  boats  are  tovfed  empty  upstream  where  they 
are  loaded  and  allowed  to  drift    dov/n  the  river  with  the-  current. 

Milling 

Milling  capacity  in  Thailand  is  adequate.    Some  of  the  mdlls  in  the 
Bangkok  area  are  l^ree.    T>J"o  mills  have  a  capacity  of  5l6  snort  tons  of 
paddy  per  day,  and  13  have  a  220  to  ii76  ton  capacity.    The  Thai  Piice_ 
Company  has  8  large  mills  in  the  Bangkok  area  with  a  combined  capacity 
of  1,870  short  tons  per  day.    This  company  is  ovmed  73  percent  by  coop- 
eratives and  27  percent  by  private  capital.    Total  milling  C::.pacity  for- 
the  Bangkok-Thonburi  area  is  placed  at  ^,500  short  tons  of  paddy- per  day. 
From  November  to  April  tne  large  mills  thp.t  mill  for  the  export  tr^de 
operate  on  a  2l4.-hour  basis  ''''.'ith  four  6-hour  shifts.    Much  of  the  eq_uip-- 
ment  of  the  mills  is  comparatively  old  and  not  so  efficient  as  new-model 
machinery.    Most  of  the  large  mills  are  steam-operated,  and  hulls  are 
used  for  fuel.    The  operators  prefer  this  type  of  engine  because  its 
operating  cost  is  less,  fuel  is  readily  avail^^ble,  it  is  easy  to  operate, 
and  its  repairs  are  few  and  e^sy  to  make. 
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Table  6.  -  1 


Thailand:    Location  and  number  of  mills 


Location 


Number 


jiyutthaya  (on  Chao  Phya  River  near  Bangkok)... 

Bartgkok  • 

Thonburi  (on  Chao  Phya  River  opposite  Bangkok) 

Chachoengsao* . «  ••*»..  

Suphan  Buri.  •  ,  

Fakhon  Pathom  

Rat  Buri  

Makhon  Sai'^ran  ***,«....   •  •  • 

Pratumtani  .«««.««.4*....  

Chiengmai  ...••.«..•••••  •*  « 

Phi  chit*  0  

Samut  Prakan  

Cho  Iburi .».«  «*.t*  

Sara  Buri* ...*..••  

Nakhon  Si  Thammarat  ^.  .............  •  

Other  locations  ••.*••.•• 


61 
h9 

ho 

38 
30 
29 
29 
28 
26 
26 

25 
23 
21 

353 


Total 


865 


Sources    Ministry  of  Commerce. 

Milling  is  highly  competitive,  and  profits  are  so  small  that  some 
operators  are  faced  with  the  closing  of  their  mills.      Two  large  mills  in 
Bangkok  were  reported  closed.    The  mills  visited  were  operating  only  a  ■■ 
few  hours  a  day  for  lack  of  paddy,  which  is  part  of  the  problem.  Mill 
stocks  of  paddy  were  exhausted,  and  operations  depended  on  daily  purchases 
which  were  sufficient  for  only  a  few  hours'  operation  per  day»  Various 
reasons  v^rere  advanced  for  this  slow  movement  of  paddy  to  the  mills 
(mid-May) .  '  •     .     .    •  . 

1,  Low  water  in  the  canals  and  rivers  made  transportation  difficult 
and  expensive. 

2.  The  Ricfe  Office  was  slov^r  in  making  pa;^Tnents  to  the  mills  for 
exported  rice*    .As  a  result  some  millers  were  short  of  funds  for  making 
cash  advances  to  their  buyers, 

3*    Labor  is  short.    The  high  wages  of  the  rubber  plantations  have 
attracted  some  laborers  who  normally  help  with  rice  transportation,  and 
other  laborers  are  employed  in  Government  irrigation,  highv/ay,  and  rail- 
road projects, 

[[»    Inflation.    Government-development  projects  and  military  aid- 
matching  funds  contribute  to  inflation.    Millers  are  unable  to  pay  more 
to  buyers  for  paddy,  because  the  set  price  of  milled  rice  has  not  been 
raised. 
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5«    The  farmers  appear  to  be  le..rning  more  about  mi^rketin^:  conditions 
and  are  unvdlling  to  sell  all  their  rice  c.t  the  first  offer  made.  They 
were  advised  early  in  the  year  by  radio  broadcasts  to  sell  their  crop 
over  the  months  so  as  to  avoid  cluttering  the  market  and  lov/ering  prices* 
The  farmers  have  now  had  3  years  of  good  crops  and  they  are  in  good 
financial  condition.    They  also  believe  that  after  3  good  years  come  3 
bad  years,  and  some,  at  least,  will  probably  keep  a  little  more  rice  on 
hand  than  usual  until  they  are  sure  that  the  1951-^52  crop  will  be  good* 

Paddy  brought  to  the  mills  at  the  present  time  is  a  mixture  of 
varieties  with  different-size  kernels.    It  also  contains  a  high  percentage 
of  red  seeds  d^^d  foreign  material.     In  order  to  eliminate  as  much  of  the 
red  rice  as  possible,  the  rice  is  overmilled.    This  yields  a  high  percent- 
age of  brokens  and  white  bran.    The  poor  quality  of  paddy  received  by 
mills  and  the  present  condition  of  the  mils  as  a  result  of  depreciation 
make  volume  production  of  high-quality  milled  rice  impossible.    This  is 
mainly  the  result  of  the  strong  postwar  world  demand  for  rice  regardless 
of  Quality,  f high-qualitj-^  rice  w^s  readily  available  in  Thailand  before 
the  war. 

The  byproducts  are  hulls,  cargo  bran,  and  white  bran.    The  cargo 
bran  contains  rice  bran,  small  broken  rice,  and  considerable  hulls.  The 
White  bran  consists  of  i^olish  and  a  large  amount  of  bran.  So-called 
brewers'  rice  in  Thailand  is  said  not  to  be  very  good  for  brewing  because 
of  its  high  oil  content.    Brewers'  rice  does  not  contain  over  1  percent 
oil;  Thai  broken  rice  contains  1,8  to  2  percent  oil. 

Rice  bjTDroducts  are  in  demand  for  feed.     The  cargo  brdn  is  used  as 
duck  feed,  and  the  vmite  bran  is  used  for  feeding  pigs.    Both  products 
sell  for  the  same  price.    The  prices  of  feed  and  rice  byproducts  are  not 
under  Government  control,    ^Afhen  sufficient  bran  is  not  available  for  feed, 
the  local  price  of  bran  becomes  higher  than  the  export  price  of  broken 
rice;  therefore,  broken  rice  is  mixed  with  the  bran  for  sale  as  feed  on 
the  local  market. 

At  the  present  time  a  feed  product  is  being  put  out  by  the  mills 
which  consists  of  finely  ground  hulls  and  brewers'  rice,  a  product  much 
in  demand  by  duck  growers.    This  is  very  interesting,  since  hulls  are 
known  to  have  little  or  no  nutritive  value.    The  ducks  otherYd-se  eat 
only  of  marine  life  and  grow  very  fat.    Perhaps  the  hulls  supply  the 
necessary  bulk  of  grinding  material,  or  fill  some  requirement  in  the 
duck's  diet. 
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International  trade  in  rice  increased  5  percent  in  19^0  from  the  preceding 
year,  according  to  the  Office  of  foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    Although  world 
rice  exports  have  risen  steadily  since  ^'forld  ^'^ar  II,  trade  in  1950  ^'^^^  only  ^7 
percent  of  the  prewar  (193^)  average.    Total  exports,  including  re~erports,  are 
estimated  at  9*^0  million  pounds  in  terms  of  milled  rice  compared  with  ^,^00 
million  a  year  earlior,  and  an  average  of  20,000  million  pounds  during  the  prewar 
■period. 

"^irporting  countri^sf     Trade  increased  in  all  continents  except  Africa  and 
Forth  America.    ^Tor  th3  first  tim3  since  the  war,  the  total  rice  3XDorts  of  Asia 
exceeded  imports«     In  fact,  all  continents  were  surplus  in  rice  in  1950  except 
"Hlurope,     The  principal  trade  gains  occurred  in  Thailand,  Erazil,  and  Italy,  while 
larger  shipments  from  Indochina,  "Ecuador 5,  and  the  several  minor  exporting  countries 
ccntrilDuted  to  a  larger  total  trade. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  v/orld  exports  v/ere  from  the  surplus  countrias  of  Asia. 
Trade  movement  from  these  nations  totaled  approximately  6,600  million  pounds  in 
terms  of  milled  rice  compared  with  6,200  million  in  the  year  befrre,  Thailand's 
exports  shov/ed  a  prcncunced  gain  frcm  the  year  heforo  and  were  the  largest  since 
1939;  thus  that  countrj^  was  the  leading  exporter  of  rice.    Burma*  s  expc;rts, 
approximately  the  same  as  those  cf  a  y -ar  earlier,  v/ere  again  at  ^nly  Uo  percent 
cf  prev/ar,     Indc-china' s,  though  slightly  larger  than  in  19^9 s  wer.3  only  g  xerCv^nt 
cf  the  former  level. 

Korea  entered  the  3:cport  picture  for  the  first  time  since  World  War  II,  and 
cxpr-rted  nearly  200  million  pomids  tr  Japan  "before  the  June  invasion.  These 
experts  excojded  cr nsiderably  the  vr lume  cf  rice  that  it  was  necessary  to  import 
later  in  1950  result  rf  the  war,    Taiwan's  (S'ormcsa)   experts  as  reported 

officially  v/ore  relatively  small,  especially  corrpared  with  prev/ar  levels. 

Fr-rth  American  was  the  next  principal  source  for  rice  in  1950.    "Exports  from 
the  United  Stat3s,   the  '■'"estern  Hemisphere's  largest  expr-rter,  vnd.  frcm  Mexico, 
were  dri-m  slightly  from  19^9'    Brazil  and  Ecuador  ranked  as  the  hemisphere's  next 
largest  ex]:rrtGrs,     The  increased  trade  rf  th^se  countries  as  v/ell  as  in  minor 
exrr rting  ccuntries  in  Sruth  America  raised  that  continent's  tr tal  ahrve  the 
preceding  year,    "Cxrorts,  hrwever,  v/ere  net  sr  large  as  during  th.D  v/ar  and  early 
pr  stv/ar  peri(  d. 
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■^gjT't's  orporto  wore  dcwn  noarly  c  no-li.-^.lf  f r(  n  19^99         woro  a"b(-vG  tho  -j-ro- 
vjar  avorago,     Italy's  trade  incroaood  ever  tho  rolativoly  lar^^a  vcluma  ascfjortad 

[in  19U9  and  alsc'  v/ao  sulDstantially  abcvo  tha  r^rev/ar  lovol.    Although  rfficial 
tradG  data  fcr  Australia^a  1950*~51  fiscal  yoar  aro  iir  t  y3t  availablo,  repf'rta 
indicate  an  incroaso  of  as  nuch  as  30  porcont  frc-in  thv3  rrQcodin-:^  yv5ar. 
Inpcrtin^  ccuntrios;     Japan  in  1950  TsGcano  tha  v/crld's  largest  inr.crtor, 
takin^^  rice  fron  all  ever  the  wrrld  frrn  such  countries  as  Thailand,  Burna,  Scuth 
Korea,  China,  and  Manchuria  in  Asia,  frrn  the  United  States  and  Mexico  in  the 
Western  Henisphere,  and  frrn  "jgyiot  and  Belgian  Con^'rc^  in  Africa., 

Inports  into  India,  norr.ally  the  leadin:^;  inpf  rtor,  were  the  smallest  in  years, 
"because  of  the  availability  cf  ah ova-average  domestic  supplies.    Ceylon  and  tho 
Malayan  Federation  inirorted  no  re  tho.n  a  hillicn  rjounds  each,  tut  nevertheless 
inports  into  these  cfuntries  rcnainod  less  than  hef c  re  the  v/ar*    -Indrnesia,  China, 
Pakistan,  British  Borneo ,  and  Portuguese  India  in  the  Far  "East,  as  v;ell  as  Syria 
and  Lebanon,  Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan  in  the  Middle  "Sast,  tork  sizable  quantities, 

A  sharp  rise  in  the  rice  inrorts  intr  "^.urcrean  countries  reflected  the  end  rf 
v/orld  ricG  allocations  b^^-  the  Internationol  ■^nerf;ency  Ford  Connittee.    Rice  was 
ir:fported  in  increased  volune  in  G-arnany,  the  Fetherlands,  France,  the  United 
|Cin;:'5don,  Sv/it zerland,  Bel/^iun,  Sweden,  and  Portugal,    "^urope^s  rice  was  obtained 
primarily  frrn  Italy,  Thailand,  Brazil,  "^g^/r.'tj  Burna,  and  the  United  States, 

World  rice  trade  in  195I  and  19 ^2^    The  vrorld  rico  trade  in  1951  is  oxpectod 
to  show  sono  increase  fron  1950i  r.'rinarily  in  Asians  suirlus  countries,  Thailand, 
Burna,  nud.  Indochina.    "Exports  fmn  Pakistan  and  China  also  are  expected  to  raise 
the  total  trade.    "Exports  frrn  the  other  cr-untries  nay  be  about  the  sane  as  in 
1950       rerhars  slightly  larger. 

Present  Tirospacts  of  the  195I-52  rice  production  in  the  exnrrting  countries 
indicate  tha  v/orld  rice  trade  of  1952  is  nrt  likely  tc  show  nuch,  if  any,  in- 
prrvenent  fron  1951'    The  United  States  is  harvesting  a  record  crrp  and  India 
currently  expects  a  sonewhat  better  outturn  than  last  year's  reduced  harvest. 
It  is  still  trr  early,  hrwever,  tr  indicate  pr^st ective  changes  in  nest  producing 
cruntrics,  particularly  Asia.    Carry-rver  strcks  at  the  beginning  of  1952  are 
expected  to  be  at  a  relatively  low  level,  sf  that  trade  in  1952  will  be  ncro 
dependent  u^:on  current  product irnc    By  L.  Thelna.  Willahan,  based  in  rart  urcn 
U.S.  Foreign  Service  rOportSe 
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WOELD  RICE  CROP  HEAR  1950-51 


A  first  estimate  of  the  1951-52  (August-July)  v/orld  hairvest  of  rcogh 
rice  places  the  crop  at  only  slightly  "below  the  340 i 000  million  pounds  pro- 
duced in  1950-51,  according  to  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations, 
Planted  acreages  were  again  at  last  year's  record  level.    UnfavoralDle  v/eather, 
however,  has  again  reduced  yield  prospects  in  some  countries  having  large 
acreages.    Since  the  main  crop  of  several  countries  of  Southeast  Asia  is 
harvested  from  DecemlDer  1  on,  v/eather  can  still  have  an  important  hearing 
on  the  outcome  of  the  v;orld  crop^ 

Prospects  indicate  that  in  Asia,  v;here  92  percent  of  the  v;orld  crop  is 
produced,  the  harvest  will  decline  in  1951-52.    Less  rice  may  "be  produced 
in  "both  South  America  and  Africa  as  a  result  of  reported  decreases  in  acreage. 
Sharp  increases  in  ITorth  America  and  Europe,  however,  have  nearly  offset 
these  declines. 

The  forecast  of  311,000  million  pounds  for  Asia  in  1951-52  is  ahout  1 
percent,  or  2,700  million  pounds,  less  than  in  the  year  hefore.    The  principal 
decline  is  indicated  in  China,  and  Japan  had  a  moderate  decrease  in  output. 
Production  gains  are  in  prospect  in  India,  Indochina,  Pakistan,  and  Taiwan, 
while  the  harvests  of  Burma,  the  Philippines,  and  Thailand  are  not  expected 
to  "be  greatly  different  from  last  year. 

The  weather  in  China  reportedly  v;as  not  so  favorable  for  rice  production 
as  in  1950;  thus  the  crop  shov^ed  a  suhstantial  reduction  from  the  good  harvest 
of  last  year,    Indians  planted  acreage  reportedly  declined  slightly.  Pros- 
pects there  at  the  outlet  of  the  season  were  for  a  crop  consideraoly  a"bove 
last  year' s  unusually  low  yield,  hut  lack  of  rain  in  important  producing  areas 
again  is  causing  some  deterioration  in  rice  output.    Recent  rains  reportedly 
have  "broken  the  drought  in  South  India,  and  further  rains  in  the  remainder 
of  1951  could  result  in  a  "better  harvest  than  in  the  last  four  had  years  in 
the  largest  rice  crop  area  of  India,    At  present,  it  apT)ears  the  total  crop 
will  "be  larger  than  last  year' s  reduced  outturn  though  helow  the  level  of 
other  recent  years. 

Prospects  in  Japan  during  the  growing  period  of  1951  were  for  another 
"bumper  rice  crop,  hut  unfavorable  weather  late  in  the  season  reduced  the 
harvest.    The  Pliilippine  acreage  v/as  as  Icirge  as  a  year  earlier,  and  thus 
far  climatic  conditions  have  heen  reported  favorable  for  another  good  crop. 
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Preliminary  estimates  of  the  rice  harvest  of  the  surplus  area  - 
Thailand,  Burma,  and  Indochina  ~  indicate  that  the  total  production  is  about 
the  same,  or  exceeds  slightly,  the  38,500  million  pounds  of  a  year  earlier. 
It  is  still  too  early  in  the  season  to  x-^redict  the  final  outturn  of  these 
crops.    The  outlook  for  Thailand's  per  acre  yield  is  ahout  the  same  as  a 
year  ago»    The  acreage  of  Burma  is  "believed  to  he  slightly  larger  than  in 
1950-51,  fjnd  prospects  thus  far  have  "been  for  at  least  an  average  yield  per 
acre.    Some  progress  is  under  way  in  restoring  the  acreage  of  Camhodia  and 
Vietnam  (Cochinchlna) ,  the  surplus  area  of  Indochina,  and  production  is 
expected  to  show  a  small  gain  from  the  preceding  year,    Pakistan's  acreage 
and  harvest  reportedly  are  larger  than  the  "bumper  crop  of  1950-51, 

Record  crops  in  European  countries  reflect  continued  progress  in  the 
rice  plantings  of  the  postwar  years.    Rice  output  is  estima.ted  to  have 
increased  17  percent  from,  last  year' s  record,  and  43  percent  from  the  prev/ar 
average  harvests,    Sizahle  acreage  increases  from  1950  occurred  in  all  the 
countries  of  production  -  France  (48  percent),  Greece  (lOO  percent),  Italy 
(17  percent) J  PortU;^^al  (l2  percent),  and  Spain  (8  percent).  Although 
unfavoralDle  weather  in  Italy  reduced  the  1951  yield  of  rice  per  acre,  the 
pronounced  increase  in  acreage  this  ■yea.r  is  expected  to  result  in  a  crop 
larger  than  in  1950, 

The  Uorth  American  harvest  is  16  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier, 
and  more  than  douhle  the  average  production  "before  the  v/ar.    Rice  output  this 
yenr  increased  in  nearly  all  countries,  particuilarly  the  United  States,  Cu"ba, 
the  Dominican  Repu'blic,  Panama,  and  Haiti,    A  tentative  forecast  of  the 
South  American  acreage  indicates  that,  although  there  are  acreage  fluctuations 
in  some  countries,  the  total  rice  acreage  proha'bly  v/ill  approximate  1950-51, 
Should  only  average  yields  "be  harvested,  the  production  there  would  be  less 
than  in  1950-51,  when  good  crops  were  produced, 

Africa' s  crop  will  "be  smaller,  perimarily  "because  of  a  pronounced 
decrease  in  Ig^-pt' s  output »    The  acreage  declined  substantially  as  a 
result  of  the  reduction  in  the  1951  flow  of  the  llile  River,    Rice  in  several 
minor  producing  countries  of  Africa,  hov/ever,  continued  to  expand  in  acreage. 


This  is  one  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural  production 
approved  by  the  Office  of  i'orei,gn  Agricultural  Relations  Committee  on  Foreign 
Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics,    It  is  based  in  part  upon  U,  S.  Foreign  Service 
reports. 
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